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SANCHO PANZA AND THE FALSE DEBTOR. 
No one who has read ‘ Don Quixote’ (and who 
bas not?) can have forgot among the cases so 
threwdly decided by honest Sancho during his 
brief government of the “island” of Barrataria 
that of the two men who came before him, one de- 
‘daring that he had lent the other ten gold crowns, 
and that when he demanded payment, after some 
time, the borrower had denied the debt, or if he 
bed ever got such a sum he had paid it back. The 
@editor would be content if the debtor made oath 
that he had paid back the money. Sancho orders 
him to make oath, when he hands his cane to the 
@her to hold, as though it would encumber him ; 
ted having sworn that the claimant had been paid 
the fall amount of the loan he receives back his 
ne, and both retire from the court, the creditor 
ing his own forgetfulness in the whole affair, 
fhe he believed the other to be too good a Christian 
#9 swear to a falsehood. But presently Sancho 
@iers the two litigants to be brought back, and 
Mysto the defender, “ Friend, give me that stick, 
Thave need of it.” Sancho then hands it to 
poor claimant, saying, “ Now go thy way, for 
art paid.” ‘‘ Why,” exclaims he, “is this 
Ste worth ten crowns!” Sancho orders it to be 
, and in the hollow was found the money. 
The people considered him a second Solomon come 
MW judgment, but the whilom squire of the Knight 





|of La Mancha frankly confessed that, apart from 


the false debtor’s peculiar doings with his cane, 
“he had heard the priest of his parish tell of a like 
case.” —*‘ Don Quixote,’ part ii. chap. xlv. 

Beloe, in the second volume of his ‘ Anecdotes 
of Literature and Scarce Books,’ has indicated the 
probable source whence Cervantes derived this 
incident, namely, a tale in the ‘Golden Legend,’ 
as printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1527 (I can- 
not find it in the Caxton edition, of which a fac- 
simile has been reproduced for the Holbein 
Society) as follows :— 

There was a man y‘ bad borrowed of a Jewe a somme 
of money, and sware upon the awter of saynt Nycolas 
that he wolde rendre and paye it agayne as soone as he 
myght, and gave none other pledge. And this man helde 
this money so longe that the jewe made hym to come 
before the lawe in judgement, and the othe was gyven to 
the dettour, and he brought with hym an holowe staffe, 
in whiche he had put the money in golde, and he lente 
upon y* staffe. And whan he sholde make his othe and 
swere, he delyvered his staffe to the jewe to keep and 
holde whyles he sware y' he had delyvered to him more 
than he ought [7.¢. owed] to hym. And whan he made 
the othe he demanded his staff sgayn of the jewe, and 
he, nothynge knowing of his malice, delivered it to him, 
Then his deceyvour went his waye, and layd him in the 
way, and a cart with foure wheles came with grete force 
and slewe him, and brake the staff with golde, that it 
epred abrode. And whan the jewe herd this, he came 
thyder sore moved, and sawe the fraude, And many sayd 
to him that he should take to him the golde. And he 
refused it,sayinge, But yf he yt was deed were not raysed 
agayne to lyfe by the merits of saynt Nicolas he wolde 
not receyve it; and yf he came agayn to lyfe, he wolde 
receyve baptysm and become crysten, Then he that was 
deed arose, and the jewe was chrystened, 

It is very unusual—one might say almost phe- 
nomenal—to find in monkish medieval legends a 
Jew enacting the réle of an honest man; but in 
this case it afforded St. Nicholas an opportunity 
for performing a miracle and thereby converting 
an unbelieving Israelite. How or why the false 
debtor, after leaving the court, “layd him in the 
way,” and so got killed by a cart going over him, 
which at the same time exposed his fraud, by 
breaking the gold-filled staff, does not appear. 
But I can hardly suppose that it was from the 
‘Golden Legend ’ that Cervantes adapted the inci- 
dent in Sancho’s causes célibres—for such they 
were doubtless considered—though the circum- 
stance that honest Sancho confesses he had heard 
the parish priest relate a similar case might seem 
to point to the existence of another version among 
the exempla compiled for the use of preachers in 
medizval times, and that version probably closely 
analogous to the Muslim legend of King David, 
which—mutatis mutandis—tallies with the story 
in ‘Don Quixote.’ It is said that the angels 
Michael and Gabriel appeared before David in 
human shape, and one accused the other of claim- 
ing his little ewe lamb, though he had already 
ninety-nine sheep of his own (David had ninety- 
nine wives); in short, here we have a Muslim 
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version of Nathan’s parable, and so we may at 
once proceed to cite what is more immediately to 
our present purpose, from Baring-Gould’s ‘Legends 
of Old Testament Characters,’ vol. ii. pp. 169, 170: 


After his judgment between the two angele David bad 
no confidence in giving sentence in cases pleeded before 
him. Therefore God sent him, by the hand of Gabriel, 
a reed of iron anda little bell, and the angel said to him : 
“ God is pleased with thy humility, and he has sent thee 
this reed and this bell, to assist thee in giving judgment. 
Place this reed in thy judgment-hall, and hang up this 
bell in the middle, and place the accuser on one side and 
the accused on the other, and give sentence in favour of 
him who makes the bell to tinkle when he touches the 

David was highly pleased with the gifts, and he 
gave such righteous judgments that men feared through- 
out the land to do wrong to one another. Une day two 
men came before David, and one said : “I left a goodly 
pearl in the charge of this man, and when I asked for it 
again he denied it me.’ But the other said: “1 have 
returned it to him.” Then David bade each (in turn) 
lay his hand on the reed, but the bell gave the same in- 
dication for both. Then David thought, “They both 
speak the truth, and yet that cannot be ; the gift of God 
must err,”” And then he bade the men try again, and the 
result was the same. He observed, however, that the 
defendant, when he went up to the reed to lay his hand 
upon it, gave his walking-stick to the plaintiff to hold, 
and this he did each time, so that David's suspicions 
were awakened, and he took the staff and examined it, 
and found that it was hollow, and the stolen pearl was 
concealed in the handle. Thus the bell had given right 
judgment ; for when the accused touched the reed the 
pearl was in the hand of the accuser. But David by his 
doubt in the reed displeased Him who gave it, and the 
reed and the bell were taken from him. 

That this Muslim legend was known to Cer- 
vantes, through some monkish form, is highly 
probable, since the fraud is discovered by accident 
in the ‘Golden Legend’ version, while in the two 
others it is detected by the judge’s astuteness, 
Possibly Cervantes had heard the story while a 
slave among the Moors in Northern Africa, and, 
lest he should be accused of plagiarism, made 
reference to the version given in the ‘ Golden 
Legend’ (‘ Legenda Aurea’), lives of the evangel- 
ists, apostles, and saints, which, like the tales in 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ were read in churches 
regularly. Christian hagiology isa curious hodge- 
podge of Jewish, Muslim, and Buddhist legends, 
dressed up according to monkish tastes. 

W. A. Crovstoy. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘ Henry V..’ (7S, x. 482).—Prologue, ll. 32, 33. 
—It is much to be regretted that Mr. Gzorce 
Jotcey should make his début in these pages as 
one who thinks that Shakespeare’s works were not 
published to be read and understood, but to be 
tortured here and there—nay, between himself 
and others, everywhere—into senses not conceived 
by our poet, but by his readers. Hence I now 
write as an older student, who would that a think- 
ing and ingenious beginner should turn into a 








better way. Adopting the “we'll” of the original, 
“force a play” is a culinary metaphor, taken from 
such dishes as force-meat balls, where, as Steevens 
also tells us, a circumscribed space is by foreible 
efforts filled more full that it would otherwise or 
naturally hold. Thus the phrase becomes a true 
description of the necessary compression through 
which the events of years are forced into a s 

of two hours. If, again, one adopts Pope’s well 
instead of “we'll” the phrase may be taken to 
mean not that the players so force a play, but that 
the spectators are to make their imaginations so 
force the action into the theatric time in like 
manner as they allow of the necessary changes to 
places far apart. The only argument, therefore, 
for Mr. Joicey’s changes is, The sense I would 
adopt is the right one; Shakespeare doubtless 
wrote as I write, and it was no erring compositor, 
but some conjaror who, uttering bis “ Hey, presto, 
pass!” altered “give your fancies play” into 
“ force a play.” 

Prologue, ll. 40, 41.—Shakespeare has said in 
1, 35 that the scene of the main or historical plot 
will be removed to Southampton ; but in the last 
lines he adds, lest his audience should be misled, 
that when the King appears, but not before, the 
scene thus changes, but that meanwhile the by- 
plot will intervene, in which, among other things, 
the death of Falstaff will be narrated. Moreover, 
there is no evidence that these choruses were added 
until at earliest 1608—rather the reverse—and the 
student may, if he likes, suppose that Shakespeare 
did not add them till after debates with B, Jonson 
anent, as the latter would hold, the classic and 
true example set in Sejanus. Hence it may be 
supposed—I do not say that it is the correct sup- 
position—that Shakespeare at first, thinking more 
of his main plot, wrote 1. 35, and then, remember- 
ing himself, added the second couplet as the easier 
means of not misleading his audiences. But does 
the existence of a couple of couplet lines require 
any explanation? I much doubt it; the more » 
as we find such ending in the Prologue to Act I., 
“ supply,” “history”; “ pray,” “ play.” 

II. iv. 57.—Here Mr. Joicey deserves in some 
degree credit, for I find, to my surprise, on turning 
to the 1821 edition, that four of the then com 
mentators—forgetful, apparently, of English bistory 
in away that would have disgraced them as school 
boys—either alter the passage or misunderstand it 
Keightley also misunderstood it; but Staunton 
and Dyce do not waste a note on it. For myself, 
while I never doubted its primary sense, I bare 
thought that the words “ mountain sire” may bate 
been used in that double sense so dear to Shake 
speare, viz., as equal to Welshman, and in 
secondary sense as referring to his great militsry 
and other talents. 

IV. iv. 4.—It has been sufficiently shown thst 
Pistol’s words, all but his first, are those of a the 
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current Irish refrain. He no more understood the 
French pronunciation of “‘ khaleetay” than he did 
“moi” or “bras,” and transmogrified it into 
“khalteetay.” Then, the first syllable of this sug- 
gesting the equally, to him, nonsensical words of the 


refrain “Callino custure me,” he recites or hums | 


it. Besides the two instances of this tune given 
by Malone and Boswell, I add a third from Arber's 
‘Stat. Reg.,’ ii. 407, March 10, 1581/2: “ Tolle- 
rated to him [J. Aldis] twooe ballads whereof thone 
intituled ‘Callin o custure me,’ &c.” A fourth 
example occurs, as noticed by Dr. A. B. Grosart, 
in John Davies of Hereford’s “Scourge of Folly 
1610 and 11.” Epigram 73 runs thus in its last 
three lines, and I give them the more in that their 
date, as compared with those of the previous ex- 
amples, confirms the continuous popularity of the 
tune and its burden : — 

Sut it ie like the burden of the song 

Call’d Callino, come from a forraine Land, 

Which English people do not understand. 


The last line, I may add, gives us another reason | 


for its being recalled to Pistol’s memory. 

IV. iv. 15.—As the peritoneum contains the 
organs encased in the belly, Pistol’s words are but 
his way of saying, “I will lug thy guts out at thy 
throat, and more also.” Such phrasing is to me so 
far from being “not in Pistol’s style,” that I hold 
it exaggerating rant truly Pistolian. While, also, 
more editors than one suppose Knight’s conjecture 
to be right, that here the Frenchman’s guttural 
pronunciation is ridiculed, I cannot think so; for 
there is not a single syllable in that soldier’s words 
which could suggest so far-off an imitation as 
“rymme.” Neither do I see that “rymme,” 
whether pronounced as “rim” or “rime,” has 
naturally a guttural sound. Had Shakespeare 
wished to reproduce a burring sound he would 
have chosen something better than “ rymme.” 

Br. NicHoxsoy. 


Prramip.—I am not aware whether it has been 
already pointed out that Shakespeare by “a 
pyramid” understands not a proper pyramid, but 
an obelisk. We have these passages :— 

Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations. 

* Macbeth,’ IV. i. 56. 

Thus do they, Sir; they take the flow o’ the Nile 

By certain scales i’ the pyramid; they know 

By the height, the lowness, or the mean, &c, 

‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ II. vii, 20, 
There is a presumption, if very little more, even 
in these passages, that the poet had in mind a 
more slender erection than the wide-based monu.- 
ments of Gizeh ; but a third paseage involves in 
the ordinary interpretation so gross an incongruity | 
a8 to be decisive, even though unchallengeabdle 


| Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark naked, and let the water flies 
| Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 
My country’s high pyramides my gibbet, 
And bang me up in chains! 
I cannot copy the lines without the impassioned 
aspect and true Shakespearian elocution of Miss 
Glyn (the late Mrs, Dallas Glyn) coming back to 
me across the years. 
Shakespeare was not likely to be better informed 
| as to Egyptian monuments than Marlowe, whose 
Mephistopheles concludes his enumeration to 
Faust of the marvels of Rome with a clear refer- 
| ence to the obelisks familiar to all :— 
Besides the gates and high pyramides 
Which Julius Caesar brought from Africa. 
| Milton’s “star-y pointing pyramid” almost brings 
| him, but for the tenor of a preceding line, under a 
like suspicion. W. Warkiss Lioyp. 
‘Measocre ror Meascrsg,’ III. ii. 39 (7" §, xi. 
| 83).—“ Go a mile on his errand.” Schmidt gives 
|the meaning of “errand” in this passage as “a 
| verbal message,” which is about as misleading as 
Paor. BuTLE’s own interpretation of the passage 
is loose and inaccurate. Probably the phrase is 
proverbial, and will some day be added to the list 
foreshadowed by Dr. Br. Nicnorson, and I trust 
some other correspondent will be able to throw 
light on this, It is, however, easy of analysis, 
and the meaning clear. We have all heard some 
such phrase as “If Mr. So-and-So undertakes it, 
the thing is as good as done,” and so Elbow says, 
“If he comes before the deputy, he is half sen- 
tenced already,” 4. ¢., he isa part of the way on his 
particular business. Pompey’s particular business 
in his present predicament was to another world ; 
but it might equally have been applied to him had 
he been put in the way of making his fortune. 
Hotcompe INGLEBY. 


May not this be a mere reversal of “A miss is 
as good as a mile,” and “ He were as good go a 
mile on his errand” equivalent with “He has 
made a sad mistake”? Is not Shakspeare full of 
such quips and cranks as this? 

; Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton, 8.W. 





*‘Macseta’: Werrp Sisters (7 S. x. 403; 
xi. 25).—I notice that one edition of Holinshed 
puts in the margin “ weird sisters or fairies.” Mr. 
YsRDLEY does not satisfy me that they were mere 
ordinary witches in Shakespeare’s hands. The 
commonplace witch does not seem to have had, 
even by diabolic aid, such foreknowledge as the 
three-some on the blasted heath possessed. Hence 
I incline to think that Shakespeare made his pro- 
phetic dames distinctly above the common sort. 





confirmation were not to hand from another 
quarter :— 


But not being read in the lore of demonology, I 


| am not competent for the defence of the proposition 
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which I quoted from and accepted on the faith of 
the Clarendon ‘Macbeth.’ Perhaps some one 
skilled in the attributes of the everyday witch 
may treat us to a dissertation on her average 
powers, and let us know the comparative standing 
of the witch in Shakespeare, and particularly in 
* Machetb.’ 

Since writing my reference to John Barbour (7 
S. x. 403), I have learned to distrust the ascription 
of the ‘Trojan War’ fragments to him. The fact 
does not affect my citation; it does not matter who 
was the author. Gero, Ngitsoy. 


SUFFOLK PARISH REGISTERS. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 

I am somewhat surprised, and very much disap- 
pointed, that my previous notes upon ‘ Suffolk 
Parish Registers’ have not been in any way 
supplemented by notices from other quarters. The 
value of church registers, churchwardens’ books, 
and the many other documents stowed away in 
parish chests is so great that it is in the highest 
degree essential that they should be carefully pre- 
served, and that their whereabouts should be 
known. 

It is now fifty or sixty years since Suckling’s 
‘History of Suffolk’ was published. Can it be 
taken for granted that the records that he had 
access to, or received accounts of, are still in exist- 
ence and in good preservation; or is it not far 
more likely that some of them have been lost or 
destroyed ? 

My chief object in making out this list was to 
verify Suckling’s notes as far as possible. 

In continuation of the series, I now present 
your readers with a list of the registers noticed in 
John Gage’s ‘ History and Antiquities of Suffolk, 
Thingoe Hundred ’:— 

Barrow. Al! Sainte.—“ Parish register commences in 
1542.""—Gage’s ‘ History of Suffolk,’ p. 27. 

Lackford. St. Laurence.—" Registers do not begin 
earlier than 1714.""—/0., p. 55. 

Flempton, St. Katherine.—“ The registers both of 
Flempton and Hengrave commence in 1561, and are 
entered in the same book under their respective heads 
until 1598, when they are continued in one entry. There 
are some deficiencies in the register just prior to that 
time,” —Jb., p. 68. 

See also Hengrave. 

Risby. St. Giles.—“ The register of this parish does 
not commence earlier than 1674.""—Jb., p. 82, 

Gage also mentions papers in the parish chest. 

Westley. St. Thomas the Martyr.—“ Register begins 
in 1565.""—Jb., p. 99. 

Great Saxham.—“ The registers commence in 1555." — 
Litile Saxham. St. Nicholas.—“ Registers commence 
with the reign of Queen Elizabeth.”"—/). 

Hengrave. See Flempton.—“ The books are transcripts 


=" from the Archdeaconry Court as faras the year 
1636.” 


Fornham. All Saints.—* The registera commence in 
1559, and are copious, from the contiguity of the parish 
to St. Edmondebury,”’—ZJ2., p. 262. 

Ickworth.—“ The registers commence in 15 

. 321. 

Chevington. St. John the Baptist.—* The registers 
commence in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, and are 
continued to the present time. Among the Kytson 
family papers at Hengrave was found the Chevington 
Church Reeves book from the year 1515 to 1534."—Ji,, 
p. 333. 

Where is the above-mentioned Church Reeves book 
now ? 

Hargrave.—“ The registers do not begin earlier than 
1710."—Jb., p. 341. 

Brockley. St. Andrew’s,—“ Registers not mentioned. 
—Ib., p. 365. 

Rede, All Saints.—“ Registers not mentioned.” —Jb,, 

S80 

W hepsted,—“ Registers not mentioned.” —Z)., p. 404. 

Hawsted. All Saints.—‘‘ The church registers com- 
mence in 1558, being defective from 1581 to 1587."—Jb., 
». 470. 

’ Newton, St, Peter.—“ The parish registers commence 
in 1562."—Jb., p. 501, 

Great Horningsherth. St, Leonard.—“ The parish 
registers commence in the first year of Queen Elizabeth.” 
—Ib., p. 513. 

Little Horningsherth, 
registers,” —Jb., p. 523. 

How much remains to be done before anything 
like a complete list of Suffolk parish registers can 
be compiled may be understood better when I say 
that out of twenty-one hundreds into which the 
county of Suffolk is divided Suckling, in his ‘His 
tory,’ only dealt with three, viz., Wangford, 
Blything, and Mutford, and Gage with only one, 
the hundred of Thingoes. 

In the next paper I propose to deal with those 
noticed in the pages of the East Anglian and 
other Suffolk periodical publications. 

Hewry R. Piomer. 

61, Cornwall Road, Bayswater. 


(To be continued.) 


66."—Ib., 


St. Peter.—“ No mention of 





Morper or Epwarp DrumMonp.—As mention 
has been made lately in the papers of the murder 
of Edward Drummond by Mac Naugbten, I cao 
add that when Drummond returned from Scot- 
land he related to me, in an amusing manner, how 
he bad passed for Sir Robert Peel, and returned 
the civilities of the people from Sir Robert’s car- 
riage, while Peel and Aberdeen travelled in 
another. I may say here that when dying Drom- 
mond forgave his murderer, and desired he should 
not be executed. VERULAM. 


Prvratitizs.—The Rev. Richard Polwhele, the 
antiquary, whose histories of Devon and Cornwall 
are well known, wrote a long introduction to a2 
‘edition of Bishop Lavington’s strange book, en- 
| titled ‘The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
| Considered,’ which he issued from the Valpy prest 
jim 1820, In this introduction Polwhele 
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occasion to discourse of ecclesiastical pluralities as | 


they existed in the middle ages in this country, 
and has given a list of some of the more glaring 
offenders in this particular. As the book is now 
but little known, you will doa service to students 
if you print the transcript which I forward here- 
with. He seems to have taken his facts from a 
‘Defence of Pluralities,’ 1692, a book to which 
I have not access. Of the first in the list, Bogo 
de Clare, a son of Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester, your readers will find an account in 
Barton and Raine’s ‘ History of Hemingborough,’ 
a work issued by the Yorkshire Archeological 
Association in 1889, pp. 48-50. 

“ Bogo de Clare held thirteen benefices with care of 
souls in the province of Canterbury besides several pre- 
bends, but all this was inconsiderable to what be held in 
the province of York, in which hie spiritual preferments, 
according to the tax of those times, amounted to the 
yearly value of 1980 marks. Galfridus Haspel died 
possessed of fifteen benefices in the province of Canter- 
bury; Radulphus Fremingham held nine benefices ; 
Malcomus de Harle five benefices ; Henricus Samson six 
benefices in six several dioceses ; Adam de Stratton died 

d of twenty-three benefices; Adam de Walton 
held seven benefices; Petrus de Wynch heldeight ; Adam 
Pain died possessed of fourteen benefices ; Hugo de la 
Penne held seven benefices ; Willielmus Brumton died 

assed of ten benefices ; Rogerus de le Ley held seven 
nefices besides several archdeaconries and prebends ; 
Rogerus Barret held six benefices ; Willielmus de Monte- 
forti eight ; Robertus de Drayton seven ; Willielmus de 
Percy eight ; Hugh de Cressingham nine ; Ricardus de 
Hengham fourteen ; Johannes Claril fifteen; Hugo de 
Clos fourteen.” —P. cxli. 


From the names I surmise that not one of these 
pluralists was an Italian intruder. ASTARTE, 


Errors oF AvuTuors tv Naturat History. 
—Poets and novelists seem to ignore the commonest 
facts of natural history, and, what is worse, to 
glory in their shame. Sinning in good company 
is NO excuse, nor does it mitigate the offence. From 
Shakespeare to Tennyson versifiers are constantly 
reminding us of the “ falling dew.” The slightest 
acquaintance with natural history would teach 
them that dew rises, and never falls. This is an 
- ic blunder, which irritates by repeti- 

on, 

Another error concerns the nightingale, for 
which Shakespeare is thus pilloried by J. G. Wood 
in ‘Lane and Field,’ p. 67 :— 

“Itis not often that we can catch Shakespeare tripping 
«8 field naturalist; but be has fallen into one or two 
popular errors concerning the nightingale. The first ie 
that the female bird is the songster, and that her song is 
one of sorrow. Whereas, the singer is the male bird, and 
the song is as buoyantly exulting as that of the lark...... 

he second error is that of supposing that the song of the 
nightingale owes its sweetness to the silence and dark- 
bees of night — 
I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 


In point of fact, the nightingale sings almost as often and 
quite as well by day as it does by night.” 

I have myself in former years oftentimes heard it 
| On summer afternoons in the woods at Baddesley, 
near Birmingham. A list of such errors would be 
interesting, and might act as a deterrent on reckless 
literary Jebus. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


| TRADITION CONCERNING THE FaIRFAXES AND 
Newton Kyue.—In an article entitled ‘ A Corner 
of Yorkshire,’ printed in the Yorkshire Herald 
of February 26, the writer says :— 


“Passing along the open country, the road running 
almost in a straight line, we cross the railway at Newton 
Kyme, and so reach the tiny village of that name. In 
an old atlas the village is set down as Newtown Kyne, 
and how, or why the name was changed, is not easily dis- 
| coverable. It consisteof a handful of neat cottages, the 
| great house, and a quaint old church, where the clergy- 

man still keeps his surplice hanging up on a nail, 
| driven into one of the oak panels of the pulpit, and puts 
it on in full sight of all the congregation. Newton Kyme 
Church stands in the park belonging to the hall, and 
the squire’s pew has a separate and private door into his 
private gardens. But the present squire’s connexion 
with the place is recent. The Fairfax family, to whom 
the estate had belonged for many generations, sold it 
not long ago. It is known to all readers of English his- 
tory that a member of this family signed the death 
warrant of Charles I., and when the king’s successor 
; came to his own again, the remembrance of the deed 
was perpetuated by the imposition of a bloody 
}hand on the family escutcheon, and by the closing 
| of the fine avenue, bordered with lime trees, which 
used to lead from the Tadcaster road up to the house. 
A few years ago the time of expiation expired, and the 
entrance gates might have been reopened had the 
owner wished it, Instead of this, however, so runs the 
tale, he gave orders that the massive iron gates and 
| gateposts should be pulled down, and that the iron 
hurdles encircling the property should be continued 
where they had stood. The news spread through the 
village, when an elderly lady there, recalling an old 
legendary distitch, which ran somewhat as follows: — 

When the entrance gates shall go, 
The land will follow them, I trow, 

went hurriedly to the hall to beg they might remain. 
‘It is too late now,’ answered the Squire, ‘ one side is 
already down.’ So the work was completed, and within 
a few months the Squire was dead, and yet a few 
months more and the estate was sold,” 

Possibly “Kyne” was a misprint in the ‘‘old 
atlas.” I believe I am right in saying that no 
member of the Fairfax family signed the death 
warrant of Charles I.; the bloody hand on the 
family escutcheon, if ever borne, must have been 
| introduced for some other reason. The arms of 
| Lord Fairfax nowaday as given by Foster are 
| Or, three bars gemelles gu, over all a lion rampant 
sa. Unless I mistake there was never at any 
time a baronet in the family, to bring a red hand 
even temporarily into the blazon. 

Sr. Switnry. 











| ‘Ivannor.’—In ‘Ivanhoe,’ chap. xxvii., the 
jester Wamba says: “I am a poor brother of the 
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Order of St. Francis.” The events recounted in 
‘Ivanhoe’ are supposed to have taken place 
towards the close of the reign of Richard I. 
(1189-1199 a.p.). St. Francis d’Assisi was born 
in 1182 a.p., and instituted his order in 1216 a.p. 
If it be his celebrated order that is referred to 
in this passage, the anachronism is sufficiently 
obvious to startle even those who are but super- 
ficially acquainted with English history in the 
Middle Ages. Er. Be He 


MaRLowE AND FEvILtet. 
passage, perhaps, in all 


In the most famous 
Marlowe's writings, 


Faustus’s speech when he sees the vision of Helen | 


of Troy, we read :-— 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. (//sses her) 
Her lipa suck forth my soul; see where it flies ! 

There is a curious parallel to this in the last 
chapter of Octave Feuillet’s ‘Roman d’un jeune 
Homme pauvre ’:— 

* J’entendis un léger cri puis mon nom murmuré A 
demi-voix, puis vien......et je sentis ses lévres sur les 
miennes. Je crus que mon dime m’echappait,” 
Perhaps this has already been noted. 

Witiiam E, A. Axon. 


Asses’ Bripce.—The earliest quotation for the 
use of this expression in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ is circa 1780, “ Epigram ”: — 

If this be rightly called the bridge of asses, 

He's not the fool that sticks, but he that passes. 
The allusion is to Euclid’s Elements, book i., 
prop. 5. MayI be allowed to add the following 
quotation from Urquhart’s translation of Rabelais, 
1653 ?— 

“© my Muse, my Calliope, my Thalia, inspire me at 
this time, restore unto me my spirits; for this is the 
logical bridge of asees. Here is the pitfall, here is 
the difficulty, to have ability enough to express the 
horrible battle that was fought."—Book II., c, 28, sub 


fn. 
F. C. Brrgseck Terry. 


Ian Roy, Seconp Duke or Arcytit.—I may 
point out a slight chronological error in the article 
on ‘ Lady Mary Coke’s Diary and Letters’ in the 
January number of the Edinburgh Review. The 
writer, at p. 182, describing the funeral procession 
in which the second duke conveyed to their last 
home in Kilmun the bodies of his great-grand- 
father, the eighth earl, executed in Edinburgh in 
1661 ; of his grandfather, the first marquis, also 
executed there in 1685; and of his father, the 
first duke, who had recently died at Newcastle on 
September 25, 1703, in less tragical circumstances, 
says that when it reached Dumbarton ‘“‘ Niel 
Campbell the Governor, the husband of Lady 
Vere Kerr,” having Campbell blood in his veins, 
turned out the garrison in honour of the three 
dead chieftains. It so happens that Niel Camp- 
bell, the Governor of Dumbarton, who was a son 
of the eighth earl, died, according to the best 


authorities, in 1693, or ten years before the death 


| of the duke whose body he is supposed to have 


saluted. Sicma. 

RamBieatTions Stone.—According to a report 
received by the British Association from the 
“ Yorkshire Boulder Committee,” 
“ near the signpost in the centre of the village of Flax- 
ton [in Yorkshire there } is a boulder......3 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches by 1 foot 9 inches......[ of } mountain limestone 
| ...... This stone formerly marked the boundary between 
| the parishes of Foston and Bossall, and was called the 
* Rambleations Stone,’ this being a local word signify- 
ing an assemblage of people. A dole of bread was at 
stated periods distributed, but, it is said, to avoid jealousy 
or favouritism, it was thrown from this stone amongst 
the crowd, leading often to free fights. This custom is 
discontinued, money being now distributed, and the stone 
removed.”"—‘ Report’ of the Fifty-ninth Meeting of the 
British Association, p. 116. 

L. L. K. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of oniy private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Correccio.—Can any one kindly tell me 
whether there is a complete list of the works of 
Correggio? If so, is a painting, subject ‘ Nar- 
cissus and his Shadow,’ mentioned in it? The 
painting referred to, which is thought to be by 
Correggio, represents a beautiful youth, almost 
life size, with his left arm leaning on a well, and 
his right arm reaching down towards his shadow 
in the water; trees in the distance; and above 
him, in the right-hand corner, an almost invisible 
figure of Cupid in the act of drawing his bow. 
The painting is pierced by bullets in two places, 
and the frame is said to be very old. Any infor- 
mation about this picture would be very interest- 
ing to its present owner. 

Shropshire. 


Two Postic Orriciats in 1629-30.—I shall 
be much obliged if any of your readers can kindly 
send me any information about either or both of 
the two persons named below, or of their respective 
offices, The entries occur in the Manchester Con- 
stables’ Accounts for the years Oct., 1628, to Oct., 
1629, and Oct., 1629, to Oct., 1630, respectively, now 
being printed: ‘Sir Edward Powell, Master of 
Requests,” ‘* Geoffrey le Neve, the Commander for 
| bowes and arrowes.” J. P. Eanwaker. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 





Hoisn.—There are several villages of this name 
| in Devon and Somerset, presumedly the seats of s 

family of that name. Huish Episcopi in Somerset 
| has a church tower well worth inspection. On the 
| pulpit appear the initials W. H., and date 1625. 
Can any of your readers give particulars of this 
family and when it flourished? A Huish of Denpy- 
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ford founded almshouses ia Taunton early in the 
eventeenth century. GIBRALTAR. 


Apmrrat Sir Wittiam Peny.—Can any reader 
please inform me whether Admiral Sir William 
Penn, or his son William, founder of Pennsylvania, 
had either a first or second cousin named Rev. 
John Penn ; and, if so, also state the names of 
his ancestors, and say how he was connected to 
the Penn family? Grorce Attan KIRKHAM. 

Woodlands, Stoneycroft, Liverpool. 


La Getosye: La Jetvsiz.—Can any of your 
readers acquainted with early London topography 
indicate where this place was situated? One 
Abraham of this spot figures repeatedly in the 
records, tempore Edward I. It must be some- 
where in the London Jewry. And what is the 
signification of the term? It is spelt both ways. 

M. D. Davis. 


Seatty.—‘ Les Amours d’Emire et Calisto,’ 
Londres (Paris), 1778, is said by Gay, in his 
‘Bibliography,’ to be translated from the English 
of Seally. Who is Seally; or what name is thus 
misrepresented ? m. Se 


‘Tae Dustixs Matt; or, Intercepted Corre- 
spondence,’ to which is added a packet of poems. 
London, printed for J. Johnston, 1821, small 8vo. 
pp. 135. Is it known by whom this is? The 
contents, epistles from Dublin Jerry to London 
Dick, Sir B—n B—d to H—s M—y, &c., suggest 
an imitation of Moore. Sy.van. 


Marrow-bones anD CLEAvERS.—On the occa- 
sion of a marriage among the butchers here, it is 
customary for all the men to go to the house of 
the bride and bridegroom on the evening of their 
wedding-day, or of their return from the honey- 
moon, and salute them with the marrow-bones and 
cleavers. The bones are thrown down on the 
doorstep, and the men sing some verses, wishing 
the newly married folk good luck and happiness, 
and asking for something to drink their health, 
the cleavers being struck with the bones, and the 
men march, if possible, round the house and back 
to the door, when the music is again commenced, 
and repeated, with more and more noise, till their | 
request is complied with. Drinking and jollity is | 
kept up till a late hour. In Richmond, I am told, 
the butchers when engaged in this ceremony wear | 
white smocks and white hats (the only occasion | 
when they wear them). When a master butcher | 
was married, some few years ago, his men went all 
round the town, calling on all of the same trade 
to join them, before proceeding to the house and 
saluting their master and his bride. My informant | 
tells me that the noise is not unmusical, and that 
the bones and white hats and smocks are kept 
from one occasion to another, and carefully pre- 
served. I noticed that in the procession, on 


last Lord Mayor's Day, the butcher who led those 
of his trade wore a white hat and blouse, while 
the others wore blue. I am told white is the old 
colour of the butchers. Is this custom general in 
all parts of England in the trade? It would be 
interesting if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would send for 
record similar marriage customs in this or other 
trades. A. B, G. 

Barnes Common. 

[ This custom still prevails in London. See ‘N. & Q., 
8rd S. v. 356, 467, 524; vi. 40, 158, 275; and Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days.’ For costume of butchers, see ‘ N, & Q.. 
1" S, ii, 266, 485; iii, 406 } 


Marcu.—Before March is forgotten, I venture 
to ask what is the correct and original version 
of the proverb about its weather. For half a 
century and more I have heard but one version, 
viz., “ March comes in like a lamb and goes out 
like a lion.” Lately I have heard some young 
friends of mine saying, “ March comes in like a 
lion and goes out like alamb.” This is dreadful 
to an orthodox man like myself, laudator temporis 
acti, me puero. But I am not too old to be cor 
rected, and therefore I appeal to your omniscience 
Which is the correct reading ? 

Cnartes Voysey. 

P.S.—The equinoctial gales do not change with 
the fashion, and I presume they are evidence on 
the side of the older version. 

[ We have always heard it presented alternatively, viz., 
“1f it comes in like a lion it goes out like a lamb,”’ and 


vice versa, This we heard half acentury ago. 


Fatcon’s Fricnt rrom FonTaIngesieav.—A 
contributor mentioned (7" S. x. 462), the often 
told story of the falcon which, in the days of 
Henri IV., is said to have flown from Fontaine- 
bleau to Malta within twenty-four hours. I should 
be much obliged to any one who would refer me 
to the original authority for the statement, which 
I have for a long while sought in vain to verify. 

ANPIEL, 


Rosert Luoyp (1733-1764), Pozr.—1. When 
and where in Westminster was he born? 2. When 





did Patty Churchill, his betrothed, die, and where 
was she buried? 3. Are there any portraits of 
Lloyd? I must refuse to count the miserable cut 
on the title-page of the first volume of Dr. Ken- 
rick’s edition of Lloyd’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (Lon- 
don, 1774, 8vo.) as a portrait. 4. What authority 
is there for Stephens’s statement, in his ‘ Life of 
Tooke,’ that Lloyd was a political writer (vol. i. 
p. 353)? G. F. R. B. 


Portrait or Cotumpvs.—Can the portrait of 
Columbus, said to have been recently discovered, 
really be by Sebastian del Piombo! Columbus 
was born in 1445 or 1446, Sebastian in 1485. I 
cannot find in the lives of Sebastian that he ever 
was out of Italy; always in Venice till he went to 
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Rome. Columbus returned from his second voyage 
in 1496, and left Spain for his last voyage in 1498 
He returned in 1504 to Spain, and died in 1505, 
broken by disease, hardships, and cruel treatment. 
The portrait, of which a good engraving is given 
in the Illustrated Times, April 4, is that of a hale, 
hearty man, If it be by Sebastian, it must have 
been painted between 1496 and 1498, when Sebas- 
tian was between eleven and thirteen years old. 
Is this credible? And, again, Ie it a portrait of 
Columbus ? J. Carrick Moore. 


Drypev.— 
The sails are drunk with showers, and drop with rain, 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. 
The above lines are quoted in the ‘ Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ under “Sweet,” as being Dryden’s. In 
which of Dryden’s works are they to be found ? 

A. Bevsame. 

Paris, 

[They sound like ‘ All for Love,’ but we fail to find 
them there, | 


LINES SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY WALLER,— 
Thus, fair incognita, thy song 
Caused young Love, listening, to be blest, 
As nightingales the fowlers charm 
With their own warble to the nest, 
I met with this in an English novel, the name of 
which I forget. The scene is at Whitehall, and 
the hero overhears the poet Edmund Waller 
reciting these lines to a Court beauty. I shall be 
— by a reference. W. W. Vz. 
At 


enzoum Club, 


MS. Paimers.—May I ask for additions (how- 
ever fragmentary) to the following list of MS. 
eer a sa Maskell)— Oxford : Bodleian Library, 
4; Queen’s Library, 1. Cambridge: University 
Library, 1; Emmanuel Library, 1; St. John’s 
Library, 1. London: British Museum, 3. Glas- 
gow: Hunterian, 1. H, Lirt.enaves, 


Beraam.—Can any of your contributors kindly 
help me to trace out the family of Betham, who 
were considerable landowners in the parish of 
Rowington, Warwickshire, between 1615 and 1729, 
Possibly they were existing in the parish at an 
earlier date ; but the registers do not go back 
earlier than 1638. The Bethams were connected 
with the Shelleys of Patcham and the Wollastons 
of Ryselippe. The family has now entirely dis- 
appeared. I am much interested in the history 
of Rowington parish, and shall be glad of any 
information respecting it and its former land- 
owners. G. T. Bropiz. 

17, Wellesley Grove, Croydon. 


ADDERS SWALLOWING THEIR Younc.—The old 


ing ‘N. & Q.’ (Fifth Series), and has not yet been 
de‘initely settled. What I wish to ask is, When 
did it begin? or, rather, How long is it since this 
popular notion found its way into literature? The 
ancients had their own peculiar ideas regarding the 
generation of vipers ; but of this vulgar modern (! 
belief they knew nothing. At all events, it is not 
in Pliny’s grand collection of old wives’ fables. 
William Harrison speaks of it in his ‘ Description 
of England,’ and Spenser has made poetical use of 
the belief in his ‘Fairy Queen’ (first canto). It 
would be interesting to know if any other Eliz- 
bethan writer mentions it, or any even earlier 
writer, English or continental. 7. &.E 


Last Duvet 1 Iretayp.—I am informed thats 
Mr. William Boswell, of Athlone, was one of the 
principals in the last duel fought in Ireland. May 
I ask the name of his opponent, what the quarrel 
was about, and when and where the duel took 
place ? W. H. Parrensoy. 

Belfast. 


‘Cum Foxk.’—I seek information regarding 
‘Culm Folk,’ a novel, the date of publication, and 
anything concerning it—the author s name ; if the 
plot or locality of the story is connected with the 
Calm river in North Devon, with Uffculm, Culo- 
stock, or Cullompton. Any information will be 
welcomed by Herpert Harpy. 

Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 

‘Culmshire Folk,’ by Ignotus (James Franklin Fuller), 
published in 1873, is perhaps the book of which our 
correspondent is in search. | 


Tae Ist Royat Vereran Barraios.—Ca 
any reader supply details of the movements of the 
ist R.V.B. between 1804 and 1820, or answer the 
ensuing questions? What were the duties and 
uniform of the Veterans? Were the officers met 
of distinguished service? When was the Ist Bat 
talion disbanded ? Beavizv. 


BrstoruaPtes,—This distressing word isapplied 
to a series of what are termed “mechanical binders, 
i. e., book-shaped contrivances for filing and bind- 
ing instantaneously letters, invoices, sccounts, 
circulars, and so forth, What is its etymology! 

W. Roberts. 

63, Chanoery Lane. 


Quotation From ScnitLeR.—In the collection 
of Margaret Fuller’s essays entitled ‘ Life Without 
and Life Within’ she quotes Schiller as s#yint 
“Keep true to the dream of thy youth ” (ed. 1860, 
p. 30). Where does this passage occur? ; 
Epwarp PEAcocg. 


Taz “Rep Lion” at Kitsory.—Is ony thing 
known as to the history and associations of ths 





question about the supposed habit of the adder 
swallowing her young has been discussed at various 
times in a large number of periodicals, not except- 


: , : - roofed 
ancient wayside, quaintly gabled, low - 100 
| hostelry, which recently stood by the side of the 


| Kilburn high road, and boasted, I believe, 2 9 
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tiquity of between two and three hundred years? it is necessary first briefly to narrate what occurred; 
It has just been rebuilt, and I should be glad to and, secondly, to piece together the circumstances 
know whether any photographs, engravings, or | which, through six centuries, led up to this remark 
drawings have been taken of it. J. R. D. able dénotiment. 

I. First, then, what occurred was simply that 
on May 27, 1865, ten days after the Florence sex 
centenary fétes had closed, a workman engaged in 
demolishing a bit of ruined wall in Ravenna acci- 
dentally brought to light a box bearing a label 
declaring that the bones within were those of 
Dante, and were placed there in 1677 by one Fra 


Casket Letrers.— Where can the original 
“Casket” letters relating to Mary, Queen of 
Scots, be seen? What is their history; and 
where can I see best account of them ? 

Cares J. Hitt. 


(See Mr. T. F. Henderson's ‘The Casket Letters,’ 
Edinburgh, Black, 1889, reviewed in the Atheneum, 


July 13, 1889.) Antonio Santi. 
II. The circumstances which, through six cen- 
Joux Giipix.— turies, connect this discovery with Dante were : 


The | Life | of | John Gilpin, | taken | From Divers | 1. Dante died in exile at Ravenna, 1321, under 
Manuscripts in the Possession of the | Family. | To which | the protection of Guido Novello da Polenta, 
is added, by Way of Appendix, | the | Celebrated History | nephew of the Francesca di Rimini whose love he 
of bis | Journey to Edmonton, | as read by | Mr, Hender- | hs made immortal. 2. Guido buried him with due 


son, at Free-Mason’s-Hall. . : j 
A Man 80 various that he seem'd to be, care in a stone urn in the burying goemee ot Se 


Not one, but all Mankind’s Epitome ! Franciscans, who loved him, and in whose tertiary 
Most respectfully inscribed to Mr. Henderson. | London: habit he was shrouded in the supreme hour. 
Published by 8. Bladon, Pater-Noster-Row, 1785. | 3. Guido mesnt this to be only a temporary rest- 


The title-page also describes the book as “A New | ing-place, but before he could provide the more 
Edition, with Frontispiece,” and bears a “Certifi- | Stately monument he intended he was himself 
cate” dated “Oxford Street, London, April 14, | called away from earth. 4. So matters remained 
1785”: “I do hereby certify this Publication, to | till 1483, when Cardinal Bembo’s father was 
be a true and genuine Account of the Life of | Podesta of Ravenna, and he bethought him of 
my deceased Relation, John Gilpin,” signed by | fulfilling Guido’s patrioticintention. Pietro Lom- 
“Francis Gilpin.” The folding frontispiece is | bardo, working under commission from him, raised 
“Published as the Act directs by S. Bladon in | 4 Monument, of which we do not appear to have 
Paternoster Row, May 5th, 1785."" Who was the | any exact effigy remaining nor any authentic record 
author of the above work ? *, D. | of the translation of the remains. There is every 
| probability, however, that these were placed within 
it. 5. This monument, having fallen into disrepair, 





Replies, was rebuilt—with some touch of decadence in its 
ye | lines, though with no gradging hand—by Cardinal 
DANTES SKULL. Valenti Gonzaga in 1780. 6. At this time it would 


. (7 S. xi. 208.) seem that it was known that “the Scipio’s tomb 

_ Your correspondent has raised a most intensely | contained no ashes”; but no rumpus was made at 
interesting question, though he has put it rather | the discovery. Either the authorities had an 
loosely. As I happen to have been personally | inkling that Dante’s bones were in safer custody 
interested in the various phases of this matter, | than even that of a “marble herse,” or else, not 
perhaps I may be allowed to recapitulate. | knowing what had become of them, they thought 
In the first place, I feel sure 1 may take it for | it wiser, for their own peace and quietness, not to 
granted that the circumstance to which he intends | evoke popular excitement. 7. So things went on, 
to allude was not “a discussion on what was sup- | and Popes, and kings, and magnates, and letterati, 
posed to be Dante’s skull,” as he vaguely says, and artists came and worshipped at the shrine, 
but the actual discovery of the remains of the | and went down to their own homes comforted. 
divine poet. 8. But with lapse of time the attitude of 
The simple facts are that in the year 1865, | Florence had changed towards her exiled son. 
shortly after the sixth centenary of Dante’s birth | The petty political animosities of the hour had lost 
been celebrated at Florence with all possible | their sting, and only his unique creative genius 
pomp and circumstance, the fites closing on May 17, | and paramount literary power were thought of. 
aa. 27th the report ran through Italy like a flash | Florence was now anxious to possess the bones of 
one that Dante’s bones had suddenly come | him she had proscribed when alive. On the other 
m4 ight at Ravenna, The dramatic effect of this | hand, Ravenna, who had harboured him in his 
7 houncement was such that some laughed at it as | hour of disgrace, naturally resented the pretension 
mgr while some stood aghast as in presence | of Florence to “build up the tomb of the slain 
>  pepeen To arrive at a dispassionate sentence | prophet.” Three times this pretension was man- 
“uch as may be attained at this distance of time, fully withstood. The last and most alarming 
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occasion was in the pontificate of Leo X., himself 
a Florentine. At the exhibition held at the 
Florence Commemoration festival in 1865 the 
very document was shown in which the Florentines 


thanked him for having sanctioned the translation | 


of Dante’s bones from Ravenna to Florence, the 
whole weight of Michael Angelo’s influence having 
been brought to bear on the proposal. In spite of 
these thanks, however, it is certain the project was 
never carried out. 9. Why not? I was at Ravenna 
not very long after the marvellous discovery, and 
was considerably puzzled by the three remarkable 
facta—(a) Leo X. sanctioned the removal of the 
bones, and though to obtain this sanction there 
had been so much ado, it was, nevertheless, not 
acted upon; (+) the label on the box which 
contained them only mentioned their being hid 
away so late as 1677, a time when there appeared 
to be no particular reason for any one running the 
enormous risk of rifling the marble urn of the 
mausoleum ; (c) how came they to be brought to 
light at such an extraordinarily opportune moment 
as May 27, 1865? 

Conversing with one Ravennese and another, 


the theory came out as clear as daylight that it | 


was not at all in 1677 that the bones were taken 
from the mausoleum, but during the very time 
that the Florentine petition was awaiting Leo X.’s 
decision. It was then that a fanatic frate of the 
Franciscan convent, near which the mausoleum 
stood, ran all risks in possessing himself of the 
precious relics. He hid them under the floor of 
his cell, and there they long remained—a secret 
(as in very many similar cases) entrusted to two 
or three only of the community. In 1677 An- 
tonio Santi, now known by documentary evidence 
to have been at the very time the father guardian 
of the house, had a scruple against keeping so 


precious a deposit in so mean a@ resting-place at a| 


time when there appeared no fear of spoliation, 


and not wishing to raise provincial jealousies by a | 


public act calling attention to the possession, he 
laid them up secretly in a wall which was quasi- 
holy ground ; but at the same time he secured 
their identification by inserting the inscription, 
“Dantis ossa a me fra Antonio Santi hic posita 
anno 1677.” It would be impossible but that this 
act should remain a traditional secret of the com- 
munity, like the other, and impossible not to sup- 
pose that fate, in bringing it to light at the nick 
of time, was assisted by some timely hint—if not 
a revelation of the hiding-place, at all events a 
suggestion for the demolition of the wall which 
covered the coffin. Had the discovery been made 
earlier, Florence might again have put in a claim 
for obtaining possession of the relics, and as she 
was then the “ capital of Italy,” it would have been 
difficult to resist it. But the moment that was 
chosen was exactly the one when Florence had just 
exhausted all her power of expending herself for 


her great poet, and yet while the ferment in his 
bononr all over Italy had not yet subsided. 

In Ravenna itself the excitement at the announce- 
ment of the discovery cannot be overstated ; but 
it reached its height when the urn of the mausoleum 
was opened and found to be empty but for two or 
three small bones of one hand, which were exactly 
among those that were missing from Frate Antonio 
Santi’s pinewood box. This fact alone established 
a rough-and-ready proof, which nothing could with- 
stand, of the identity of the skeleton. But shortly 
after a Royal Commission was appointed which 
discovered more minute proof. Scientitic tests 
were applied to establish the actual identity of 
the smaller with the larger parts of the skeleton ; 
then the after-death mask bequeathed by Marchese 
Torrigiani to the museum was compared with the 
skull, and found to correspond in decided fashion ; 
then all its bumps were declared to be precisely 
those which phrenology assigned to Dante’s qualities, 
and the beautifully formed cranium was pronounced 
exactly fitted to contain the brain which ought to 
have been Dante’s. No doubt every one concerned 
was most willing to accept the identity of the re- 
mains ; but there seems no sort of reason to doubt 
that the result of their very carefully conducted in- 
vestigations was perfectly justified by the details ip 
their bands. The curious observation was made, 
however, that this wisest of bards had not cut his 
“ wisdom teeth,” 

I have a little book of “ Epigrafi onorarie a Dante 
Allighieri pubblicatein Ravenna nel sestocentenario 
del Poeta,” by which all the dates of the occurrence 
variously stated in guide-books, are authentically 
established ; particularly that of May 27, 1865, as 
given above, for the discovery of the relics “ quasi- 
miracolosamente.” A month was devoted to their 
verification, all the acts of which have been pub- 
lished by Prof. Conti. From June 24 to 26 these 
sacri avanzi were laid in state in a glass sar- 
cophagus for public veneration, of which they 
received a full measure. On June 27 they were 
redeposited in their “antico sepolcro, never to be 
gazed upon again until a truly worthy monumen) 
be raised. When will that be?” asks the preface 
writer. “Meantime,” he adds, “if any visitors to 
the present tomb complain of its inadequacy, ¥¢ 
have the reply ready, ‘Qui basta il nome di quel 
divo ingegno.’” It is perhaps worth while to 
add that in the Museum of Ravenna are still pre- 
served as precious relics the little wooden box 
which so long shielded the bones and the mattress 
on which they were laid out for veneration and 
identification. R. H. Bose 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


The question put by your correspondent respect- 
ing Dante’s skull, in connexion with the sixth cev- 
tenary festival, held in 1865, might seem to require 
a long answer ; but az the discussion respecting 
the identity of Dante’s Beatrice was cut short, 
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will endeavour on the present occasion to be as 
brief as possible. 

The question is a curious one, and has led to 
much controversy ; but the facts are simply these. 
Dante died on September 14, 1321, at the age of 
fifty-six. He spent the last years of his life at 
Ravenna. His body was buried in the cemetery 
of the Franciscans with the honours due to his 
rank and reputation, and Guido pronounced his 
funeral oration. His remains were deposited in a 
marble sarcophagus, intended to be temporary, a 
nobler monument having been designed by Guido, 
but, be dying young, his intention was not carried 
out. In 1483 Bembo caused a marble mcnument 
to be raised to the poet, including a portrait in 
basso-relievo and a new epitapb. This monument 
was repaired and redecorated in 1692, and in 1780 
a small temple was erected. 

It is impossible to say how long the poet’s re- 
mains were left undisturbed ; but it is probable 
that they were secretly removed on the approach 
of the Cardinal Legate of Bologna, who, at the in- 
stance of Pope John XXII., was about to visit 
Ravenna, disinter, excommunicate, and burn the 
poet’s bones. This project seems to have been 
frustrated in consequence of the remonstrance of 
two Florentine gentlemen, and the bones may have 
been placed in the monument erected by Bembo 
until they were again threatened, when it is sup- 
posed that the friars of the convent concealed the 
relics. Some suppose this to have happened in 
1519, when the Florentines petitioned Pope Leo X. 
to order their transmission to Florence, where 
Michael Angelo had offered to erect a worthy 
monument. There was another contest in 1692-4, 
when it was contended that the church had lost its 
privilege of sanctuary, because the possession of 
the remains of Dante, a proclaimed heretic, de- 
stroyed this immunity, and therefore such remains 
could be claimed by the authorities ; whereupon 
the friars declared that the bones of Dante were 
no longer there. Some time after a note in the 
handwriting of the sacristan of the convent, found 
in the cover of a mass-book, stated that when the 
sarcophagus was opened nothing whatever was 
found in it. 

Now comes the most remarkable part of the 
story. A side wall which separates the cemetery 
of the Franciscans from their convent and church 
formed a hollow space with another wall, which 
had to be removed in effecting certain improve- 
ments, when, on the morning of May 27, 1865, 
the pick of the workman came in contact with a 
rough wooden box, one side of which fell out and 
let loose a lot of bones. On the inside of the bot- 
tom plank was seen the following inscription, 
written in ink :— 

Dantis Ozsa 
Denuper revisa die 3 Juni 


The box was about 30 in. long, il in. wide, and 
12in. deep. It was imperfectly shaped, and the 
planks were roughly nailed together. A more im- 
portant inscription was found on the lid :— 
Dantis Osea 
A me Fre’ Antonio Santi 
hic posita 
An’o 1677. Die 18 Octobris. 
The authorities of the city, having been informed 
of the event, hurried to the spot, and, having 
examined the bones, replaced them in the box, 
put this into another one and secured it with lock 
and key, deposited it in the Municipio, and drew 
up an official declaration, which was signed by all 
present. A medical examination shqwed that 
several bones were missing, namely, the lower 
jaw, the atlas vertebra, a spurious rib, the ulna 
bone of each fore-arm, the fibula of the right leg, 
and some others. The skull was compared with a 
mask of Dante in the Royal Gallery at Florence, 
said to have been taken from his face after death. 
A minute surgical examination led to a report in 
favour of the authenticity of the bones. A grand 
ceremony was appointed forthe reinterment. The 
bones were ordered to lie publicly in state, and on 
a fixed day a crucial experiment was determined 
on—the marble sarcophagus was to be opened. If 
this were found to be empty, then the bones in the 
box were undoubtedly those of the great Florentine 
poet. The sarcophagus was found empty, with the 
exception of a few phalanges, and the triumph of 
Ravenna was complete. It is not necessary to 
describe the solemn ceremonies which ensued on 
the occasion of the reinterment. But many ques- 
tions arise on this opportune finding of Dante's 
bones—as to the scientific examination of the 
skull, and other particulars of a sceptical nature— 
which, if desired, may be made the subject of 
another note. I had some correspondence on the 
subject with my late friend Dr. Barnard Davis, 
F.R.S., who was a great authority on the structure 
of the skull, and whose collection of skulls, after 
his death, was sold for a thousand guineas. 
C. Tomuinson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 

A full account of the discovery of Dante’s bones, 
with minute description of the skull, &c., is given 
by the late Dr. H. C. Barlow in his pamphlet on 
‘The Sixth Centenary Festival of Dante,’ 8vo., 
London, 1866. Y. N 


For particulars of the discovery of Dante’s bones 
see the Atheneum of June 10 and 17, 1865, 
pp. 785, 817. Everarp Home Cotemay. 


In Miss Rossetti’s ‘Shadow of Dante,’ p. 31, 
there is an account of the discovery of Dante’s 
bones at Ravenna. She refers to the ‘ Relazione 
della Commissione Governativa eletta a verificare 
il fatto del ritrovamento delle Ossa di Dante in 
Ravenna,’ published at Florence 1865. H. 
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Townsend (7" S. xi. 148).—Mr. D. Towns- | Howitt says there is one in the banqueting hall 
HEND asks whether Lever refers to real persons in | at Penshurst, and adds that they are common in 
‘Sir Jasper Carew’ when he mentions among the | the dining halls of colleges. I have asked several 
supporters of the Irish Government in 1782/ friends about them in vain. Can no one throw 
“ Townsend and his flapper Tisdall,” and if John | any light on the meaning and derivation of the 
Townsend, of Shepperton, is alluded to. I think | word loof Could Howitt have been using a pro 
it is the Viceroy, Lord Townshend, to whom Lever | vincialism ? D. J 
refers. ‘Baratariana,’ a well-known volume, satirized | : 
his administration. A key is prefixed tothe edition | Caurcu Briers (7 S. xi. 67).—The briefs re- 
issued in 1773, “Sancho” being “ Lord T——d,” | ferred to must, I think, belong to the year 1729, 
and “Don Philip,” “Right Hon. P —p Tisdall,” | not 1702, as stated by Mr. C. Soames. ; Ina book 
then Attorney-General. Townshend was Viceroy | of briefs belonging to St. Peter's parish in this 
previous to 1782; but, as I show in the ‘ Life of | city I find the following :— 

Lever,’ our national novelist was lax as regards| ‘1729, Nov. 30. Worthenbury church in Com. Flint 
dates. He includes Flood with the patriots who | for 1,364/. and upwards. Collected 1s. 5d. 


(7™ 8, XI. Apart 11, 91. 








opposed the Union in 1800, whereas Flood had | ,, “Vee. 16. Protestants at Copenhagen, Collected on 
, 


been then seven years dead. I have contributed 
to‘N. & Q.’ a good deal about Lord Townshend, 
Tisdall, and other characters satirized in ‘ Bara- 


this brief from house to house 10s. Od. 
“March 1. Melbourn in Com. Cantab. Loss by fire 
for 6,869/. and upwards. 2s. id,” 
J. M. Cowper. 





tariana,’ W. J. FirzParrick. Canterbury. 


Very Rev. Joun Geppes, Dean or Niacara “Aw Austrian Army” (7S. xi. 140, 213).— 
(7™ 8. xi. 89).—If OxestpHorvs will communicate | The whole of this alliterative poew, “An Austrian 
- | ” . U ‘ 
with me at the under-mentioned address, I shall be | 8F™Y awfully array ed, ome & Hone s ‘Table- 
happy to afford him any information he may require | Book,’ p. 78, ‘The Battle of Belgrade. 
as to my father’s family connexions. E. St. M. M. 


. : ; . M. A. Watters. Tae WisTeER oF 1814 (7 S. xi. 146).—Bishop 
Chareh Street, Reigate, Surrey. | Doyle, in a letter dated February 17, 1814, be- 
— : = 7 M Cc | moans that “the dense masses of snow which 

ot eave No oo SAILITARY VOM) blocked the roads render’d it impossible to re- 
manpeRs (7 S, xi. 59).—Mr. W. H. Matcots | move” his brother’s remains to the graveyard. 
will probably find a good many signatures of the See ‘Life, Times, and Correspondence of Right 


old military commanders in ‘Autographs of | a , ce Pateiak li 
Royal, Noble, Learned, and Remarkable Person- | Datiy a odlion} re neYy vom 
q D0, , vol. i. p. 58. 


ages,’ by J. G. Nichols, London, 1829. Jas. F. Prenpercast. 


J. F. Maysercu. ‘ 
| Tea-poy (7® S, xi. 106).—The following extract 


. . ° ‘ . . , : d apd 
“Cum GRaANO satis” (7 S. xi. 160),—When py ty nl = omg italiani 


Pompey took the palace of Mitbridates he found “ Teapoy is in England often supposed to have con- 

in its recesses the celebrated antidote against | ..sion with tea; but it has no more than Cream o’ Tar 

poison, which was composed of various ingredients, | tar has with Crim Tartary. It isa wordof Anglo-Indian 

“addito salis grano,” to be taken while fasting | importation, viz., tipdi, an Urdii or Anglo-Indian cor- 

(Pliny, *N. H.,’ xxiii. viii. 77). Biichmann refers | ruption of the Pers. sipaz, tripos (perhaps to avoid con- 

to this. Ep. MarsHauy, | fusion with seapoy), and meaning three-legged table, 
| or tripod generally,—H. Yule. 

Porm sy Mrs. Browyte (7" S. x. 388).—The | F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 
poem inquired about is called ‘The Island,” and; WR E. H. MarsHaty says: “I read that io 
the verse quoted occurs on p. 73 of the “Newbery Webster-Mahn tea-poy is detined as a table ‘in- 
Classics” edition. W. C. B. closing caddies for holding tea’ or ‘ for holding 4 
cup of tea, &c.,’ the tea justifying the explanation. 
The word is a Hindostani one, thipas, and bss 
nothing to do with tea, though so misunderstood 
by “griffs,” as new-comers are called in India. _ 

I have heard a griff, knowing that char is 
Hindustani means tea, call for a charpoy, which 
means a bedstead, instead of a tea poy. Any kird 
of small table is called a thipat in India; bat 
whether the word is “connected etymologically 

Loo Staircase (7 S. x. 327).—I saw this ex-| with tripos,” as Mr. E. H. MarsHatt thinks, I 
pression in Howitt’s ‘Visits to Remarkable Places.’ | cannot say. I fancy it is a Persian word, Hinda- 





Liverpool. 


Cuurcumen 1n Battie (7S. x. 67, 189, 311). 
—To the list of bellicose ecclesiastics may be added 
the name of Thomas le Botiler, Prior of Kilmain- 
ham, an illegitimate brother of the Earl of Ormond. 
He was commonly known as “ the fighting prior,” 
and led a body of Irish troops to assist Henry V. | 
at the siege of Rouen. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 
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stani, or Urdu, being composed mainly of Persian 
and Hindi. D, P. Wituiams. 


Curious Misnomers (7 §. x. 424; xi. 53, 112). 
—Naturally the old Scottish song ‘Bonny Dun- 
dee’ is unknown to the general reader, and some 
account of it may, therefore, not be out of place. 
In Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs’ it 
consists of eight lines, in which a luckless swain 
states and bewails the sorry predicament in which he 
has landed himself by his imprudence. He gives 
what he considers a valid reason—which reason in 
its entirety is inadmissible here—for leaving a 
place where his responsibility promises to become 
a burden. His selfish and craven monologue con- 
cludes thus :— 

Bonny Dundee, and bonny Dundas, 
Where shall I see sae bonny a lass? 
Open your ports, and let me gang free, 
I maun stay nae langer in bonny Dundee. 
— In the Skene MSS. of the time of Charles I. the 
air is set to a song entitled ‘ Adew, Dundee,’ of 
which a licentious travesty appears in ‘ Wit and 
Mirth,’ 1703, with the title ‘ Jockey’s Deliverance ; 
or, the Valiant Escape from Dundee.’ Burns fur- 
nished a ‘ Bonie Dundee’ to Johnson’s ‘ Musical 
Museum,’ vol. i., adding a stanza of his own to 
the first stanza of a traditional version, of which 
these are the opening lines :-— 
O whar did®ye get that hauver meal bannock ? 
O silly blind body, O dinna ye see? 
I gat it frae a young brisk Sodger Laddie, 
Between Saint Johnston and bonie Dundee. 

The original song, in whatever version, has 
nothing to commend it, except its movement and 
the fascinating ring of the place-names, so mani- 
festly calculated to haunt Sir Walter Scott. As 
Hyperion to a satyr is Scott’s ‘Bonnets o’ Bonnie 
Dundee’ to the song of indefinite age, which 
appropriately became defunct at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It may well be left in the 
safe keeping of Herd and the ‘ Musical Museum.’ 
Sir Walter Scott has inseparably associated 
* Bonnie Dundee’ with Claverhouse, and there the 
matter is likely to rest. It is the same with many 
other songs, of which one example may be given. 
No one, we may suppose, ever thinks of any lyric 
bat Burns’s when mention is made of ‘ John 
Anderson, my Jo.’ Still there is an earlier John 
than the venerable benedict, whose domestic 
felicity appears to have been so complete. Some- 
where about 1560 this predecessor earned his 
fame, and we find a dialogue between him and a 
fair neighbour opening in these coaxing terms :— 

John Anderson, my jo, cum in as ze gae by, 

And ze sall get a sheip’s heid weel baken in a pye; 
We baken in a pye, and the haggis in a pat; 
John Anderson, my jo, cum in, and ze’s get that, 

It will surely be a strange crisis in our literary 
development if we ever for a moment allow our- 





son’ is prompted by a recollection of this quaint 
lyric and not by Burns's song. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


The following version will be found in Lyles 
* Ancient Ballads and Songs,’ 1827, p. 169 :— 
Oh, have I burned, or have I slain, 
Or have I done aught of injury? 
I ’ve slighted the lass I may ne’er see again, 
The Baillie’s daughter of bonny Dundee. 
Bonny Dundee, and bonny Dundas, 
Where shall I meet so comely a lass? 
Open your ports, and let me gang free, 
I maunna stay langer in bonny Dundee! 

The last two lines are those which Scott puts 
into the mouth of Rob Roy, towards the finale of 
his midnight interview with Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
in the Tolbooth of Glasgow. 

W. F. Pripeavcx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


o 


LonostaFF oR LonostaFre (7™ S. xi. 109).— 
Mr. Wess will find a good many particulars 
and a pedigree in the ‘ History of Darlington,’ by 
Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe. Q. V. 


Potrennam (7" S. xi. 167).—There is no men- 
tion of any Webster Puttenham in Mr. Arber’s 
introductions to his reprint of ‘ The Arte of English 
Poesie.’ The only two men of this name known 
to Mr. Arber are (or were, in 1869) the brothers 
George and Richard, of whom the former is the 
reputed author of the book. The earliest mention 
of Puttenham’s name in association with the book 
is by Edmund Bolton, writing about 1620, where 
no Christian name is given. A Wood follows this 
writer. There is a somewhat earlier mention of 
the name in Carew’s paper, ‘On the Excellencie 
of the English Tongue,’ in the second edition of 
Camden’s ‘ Remaines’ (1614), but the reference is 
ambiguous. Carew says: “You shall finde that 
Sir Philip Sydney, Master Puttenham, Maister 
Stainhurst and diuers more haue made vse how 
farre wee are within compasse of a fare imagined 
possibilitie in that behalfe,” viz.,in ‘‘ our Imita- 
tions of all sorts of verses affoorded by any other 
language ”; which, as Mr. Arber says, is an allusion 
to Puttenham as a poet rather than as a critic. 
The chief reasons for ascribing the work to George 
Puttenham appear to be that it is believed to 
have been published about 1589, when Richard is 
known to have been in very distressed circum- 
stances (having been four years in prison), and 
that George is known (Harl. MS. 831, quoted by 
Mr. Arber) to have written in the Queen’s service, 
and to have been a suitor to her Majesty, for whose 
pleasure the book was intended (see publisher's 
address to Lord Burghley). Cc. C. B 


Wuates’ Jaws (7S. xi. 166).—At the eastern 


selves to believe that a reference to ‘ John Ander- j extremity of Chadwell Heath, and on the north 
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side of the main road from London to Romford, 
stands a large house known as Whalebone House. 
The name has evidently been given to it because 
of the fact that a pair of large whale bones embel- 
lish the main entrance to the grounds in which the 
house stands. Tradition says that these bones 
have stood sentry here for more than two centuries, 
having been procured from a whale which was 
caught in the Thames in the year that Oliver 
Cromwell died. Whether this be the fact or no, 
it is certain that they bear the marks of great age, 
and that their weather-beaten appearance would 
scarcely do more than suggest a couple of wooden 
posts to the casual passer-by. Whalebone House 
bore a very neglected look the last time I was by, 
and close beside the ‘‘ bones” was a large notice- 
board signifying that the place was “ To Let.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


One of these gaunt entrance posts is a striking 
feature a summerhouse in a Thames-side garden 
at Abingdon, but of late years has shown signs 


of weather- wear, W. Satter. 


Cumutative Nursery Stories (7* §. viii. 321; 
ix. 163, 461; xi. 161).—The following, which Mr. 
Sala happens to give in his ‘Echoes’ of March 1, 
though shorter than the story at the above refer- 
ence, bears so much resemblance to it as may 
entitle it to a place near it. Concealment in a 
vegetable is an odd feature common to both :— 

“ According to the lively Gaul it is a certain Biretti 
who declines to emerge from the heart of a cabbage. 
In order to coerce her into the evacuation of the esculent, 
to partake twice of which, according to the Greek pro- 
verb, was Thanatos—Death—there are successively em- 
ployed the agency of a dog, a stick, fire, water, and a calf. 
On the calf refusing to drink the water, a butcher is sent 
for to kill the animal, but, the slaughterman also proving 
recalcitrant, the Devil is invoked to fetch him, This 
last is the turning-point of the tale, The Evil One is 
only too anxious to oblige a customer, whereupon the 
affrighted butcher begins to kill the calf, the calf to drink 
the water, and so on and so on, till the obdurate Biretti 
capitulates and quits the cabbage.” 

KILLIGREW. 


Tue Grave or Lavrence Sterne (7" S. xi. 
25, 149).—I possess a charming little volume, ‘ The 
Beauties of Sterne,’ published in 1793, and embel- 
lished by several engravings, among them being 
the portrait of the English Rabelais. The painter's 
name is not given, but the engraver is Barlow ; 
and I have no doubt that the portrait is after 
Reynolds, It has that elf-like expression which 
Sir Joshua used to import, especially into his girls’ 
faces. To the volume is prefixed a short auto- 
biography, together with an account of Sterne’s 
burial, monument, &c., coinciding in all respects 
with the note of G. F. R. B. [ recollect once 
reading that poor Sterne’s body was stolen from 
his grave by the resurrectionists, and sold to an 
anatomist in Cambridge, where the face was re- 





cognized by a gentleman present at the dissection. 
This anecdote was, I think, given in Prior’s ‘ Life 
of Malone.’ G. M. Geranry. 


In respect to the Bayswater burial - ground, 
our correspondents may be glad to know that 

r. F. 8. Snell has copied the major part of the 
tombstones and inscriptions on tablets in the 
churchyard, and that they have been partly pub- 
lished in vol. iii. of Miscellanea Genealogica 
(Second Series), and are to be continued, I believe, 
in the following volume, now in course of publica- 
tion. They are interesting, containing as they do 
so many of the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, since 1764, the period at 
which the graveyard was opened. The grounds have 
been closed now for thirty years or so, but they wil) 
always be remembered by those who were young at 
the time, by the solemn burials of any soldiers 
dying in Portman Barracks, the position of which 
is now occupied by a row of semi-fashionable 
houses, known as Greville Place. It was in the 
entrance of the barracks that the last “ Charley's 
box was kept intact, and it disappeared with 
their demolition. EssinGToy. 


Sure Horses (7* §, x. 208, 412, 458; xi. 32, 
176).—Much interesting information respecting 
** shire” horses will be found in a little work by 
Mr. Walter Gilbey, entitled ‘The Old English 
War-Horse, or Shire-Horse,’ published by Vinton 
& Co., Limited, 1888. Therein it is stated that 
this type of horse can be traced back for centuries, 
under the several names of the war horse, the 
great horse, the old English black horse, and the 
shire horse, and reasonable ground is given for 
the belief that it is the direct descendant of the 
native horse that attracted the attention of Julius 
Cesar, when he arrived in Britain, for its efficiency 
in the pursuits of war. The first mention of 
“shire” in connexion with horses seems to be ip 
an Act of 1541 (32 Hen. VIII., c. 13), and the 
name has been associated with this particular 
breed ever since. The race has for centuries been 
principally produced in what are known as the 
“ Shire Counties,” in the heart of England, in the 
district between the Humber and the Cam, and 
extending westward to the Severn, and has evi 
dently received its more modern name from this 
fact. J.C. 


It is perhaps impossible for uny to fully define 
the term “shire horse”; but a shire horse is & 
horse whose pedigree is well known in the shires, 
and duly set forth in the ‘Stud-Book’—registered, in 
fact, as a proof that he is what his owner represents 
him to be. The distinctive features of the sbire 
horseare strength in build, roundness of body, sturdy 
and hairy legs, with fine mane and tail—a superior 
breed of agricultural and draught horse. The term 
‘shire horse’ (a Derbyshire farmer tells me) ot 
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ginated at Derby, where the first stud of horses of | was probably the J. Reeves who addresses Lord 
this class was formed ten or twelve years ago. The | Cloncurry and his family with the same absence of 


horse and the name seem to be spreading over Eng- 


| formality. See ‘Personal Recollections of Lord 


land. The “shire horse” is not the “Clydesdale” | Cloncurry,’ first edition, pp. 93-96, et seg. This 


horse. Tuos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop 

I have heard Sussex people use tie term ‘‘ the 
sheers” (i.¢., the shires) exactly in the manner 


ScurroLk quotes from his county. 
R. H. Bosx, 


Ricuarp oF Cornwaty (7* §. x. 467; xi. 14, 
135).—While Iam greatly obliged to Mr. Grirrin- 
noore for his kind consideration for my feelings, I 
can assure him that I am no leas sorry than sur- 
prised to find myself guilty of so great a blunder 
as writing “ Pembroke” in mistake for “Glou- 


cester.” Of course Isabel was the sister of Gilbert, | 


Earl of Pembroke, and wife of Gilbert, Earl of 


Gloucester. Beatrice cannot have died in 1267 | 


(the year of her marriage), since the Rolls speak of 


peer was a prisoner in the Tower in 1798-1801, 
and it is stated at p. 104 of his memoirs that 
‘*Mr. Reeves promised to obtain Permission ” 
from Government for the family lawyer to see 
Lord Cloncurry whenever required. This must 
be the J. Reeves who, as shown by your corre- 
spondent, brought the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Prime Minister, and Lord Ellenborough to 
their pens, W. J. FirzParaick. 


Leeps Grammar Scuoot (7* §. xi. 247).—There 
was a Thomas King in the second form at West- 
minster in 1736, according to the school list for 
that date, preserved amongst the Harleian MSS. 
at the British Museum. G. F. RB. B. 


LireraRy Paratiet (7 §, xi. 125).—Mnr. 


her as living in 1276-7, though not later to my | BockLey appears to have overlooked the opening 


knowledge. It may be that Oct. 17, 1277, was 
the date of her death, which would account for the 


| 


fact that Sept. 4, 1277, is the latest notice yet | 


found concerning her. HERMENTRUDE. 


Scrsame Ecerton (7"§, x. 327,417; xi. 54, 157, 
233).—1 doubt the identification of Edgar with the 
same when pronounced Edjar. The latter is clearly 
descended from Ecgheard. G is not palatalized, 


asa rule, before any vowels except ¢ and 4, which | 


are palatal vowels. 

The instance Bellingham helps this ; for, in this 
case, Belling-ham stands for an older Bellinge-ham, 
later form of Bellinga-ham; where -a, later -e, 
marks the genitive plural. Hence, in such cases, 
the ng (quite a distinct letter from g, but subject 
to similar laws) could, occasionally, be palatalized ; 
so that what Prof. Freeman found to wonder at is 
rather surprising. CELER. 


It seems to me that this word is not derived 
from a personal name, as some of your corre- 
spondents suggest, but from the O.N. heggr, a 
kind of tree, the birch cherry. Compare the 
Danish hegge-ber. Cleasby and Vigfusson, in the 
Addenda to their ‘ Icelandic-English Dictionary,’ 
say that heggr is represented in English by hedge, 
and that the heggr was used for hedging. In0O.N., 
therefore, the word would be hegga-ttin, meaning 
hedge-town. As I have noticed in many instances, 
the aspirate is often omitted or added in local 
names. The word means nothing more than a 
hedged enclosure, S. O. Appr. 


Sheffield, 


Ay Easrertipe Scare (7 S. xi. 241).—I 
cannot think that the J. Reeves in question was 
Mr. Reeves the publisher. The latter would 
hardly address the Prime Minister, Lord Liver- 


pool as “My dear Lord.” His correspondent | 


sentences of Bacon’s essay ‘ Of Gardens’:— 

“ God Almighty first planted a garden, and, indeed, it 
is the purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of men ; without which build- 
ings and palaces are but gross handyworks and a man 
shall ever see that, when ages grow to civility and 
elegancy men come to build stately sooner than to 
garden finely, as if gardening were the greater per- 
fection.” 

Nemo. 

Temple. 


Dovsie-Locxep (7 §. xi. 149).—This ex- 
pression probably originated from what, I believe, 
are called double locks, which are locks with two 
bolte, one above the other. The key-hole is rever- 
sible, so that by inserting the key in the ordinary 
manner the first bolt is shot, and by reversing it 
the other bolt. Such locks are still to be met 
with in old Virginian farmhouses, and from one I 
have just examined I have no doubt that they 
were imported from England, though I never saw 
one there myself. Freperick ‘I’. Hincame, 

Ford’s P,O., Virginia, U.S. 

I think I may safely say that double-locked 
doors are still the rule and single-turn locks the 
exception at the present day in Austria- Hungary. 

L. L. K. 


As explained in the Editor's note, in the action 
of a double lock, the bolt is shot further upon a 
second turning of the key, and thus offers a some 
what greater obstacle against its being picked. 
Doubling-locking is an instance of endeavouring to 
make ‘‘ assurance double sure,” and both actually 
and metaphorically is used in that sense. 

J. C. 


My street-door is so secured ; it opens by turn- 
ing a handle, and the key locks that handle when 
closed. The advantage is that the door cannot be 
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opened from without by merely smashing the glass 
panel, nor can the bolt be shot back by using a 
watch-spring or knife-blade. The key has no 
maker’s name, but is of the class called “ patents,” | 
being grooved to work in several tumblers. 

A. H. 


Rosryson or Roxesy (7 S. xi. 167).—In the 
history, or genealogy, of the Robertsons of Strowan, 
which is prefixed to Struan’s ‘ Poems’ (circa 1770), 
I can find no mention of the above family; but the 
family of “ Robinson of Newby-ball, upon Swale 
in York-shire,” is mentioned as being most probably 
(without absolute proof) descended from the | 
Robertsons of Strowan. Sir Thomas Robinson, 
however, the son of Sir William Robinson of 
Newby, ‘‘ was created a peer, by the title of Lord | 
Grantham, of Grantham, Lincolnshire, April 4, | 
1761.” Here, unfortunately, the history of the | 
English branches of the great Strowan family 
abruptly ends, my copy of the work being very 
incomplete. N. E. Rovsoy. 

Herrington, Sunderland. 


*Littipvtiero’ (78. xi. 227, 252).—The tune 
of this song—the name of which should, I think, 
be written ‘ Lilliburlero’—will be found in Chap- 
pell’s ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time.’ Mr. 
Chappell unhesitatingly ascribes the authorship of 
the air to Henry Purcell. 

Epwarp M. Borrajso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E,C. 


The music was composed by Henry Purcell, and 
called by him a ‘“‘quick step”; also ‘“‘a new 
Irish tune.” The earliest known printed copy is 
dated 1686. The words “ Lillebullero,” &c., were 
adapted to the music probably by Lord Wharton. 
The tune has been used for various songs, notably one 
in‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ commencing“ The modes of 
the court so common are grown.” The music may 
be seen in numerous collections—amongst others, 
‘Pills to purge,{Melancholy’ and Chappell’s 
* Popular Music of the Olden Time.’ 


Hats 1x 1698 (7" S, xi. 204): THE ARABIC 
Pension at Oxrorp.—The following extracts 
from original letters in my possession, part of a 
long series from John Wallis to John Postlethwayt, 
Chief Master of St. Paul’s School, furnish an item 
concerning the purchase of hats in this year :— 

** Oxon, Feb, 13" 98/9.—When your Occasions call you 
towards Fleet-street, I must ask y* Favour of you to pay 
to Mr. Cave Wiseman, Haberdasher, at y* Black Horse 
within 3 doors of Fleet-bridge on y* Temple-side, for s 
Hat which I formerly bad of him, The price I suppose 
will be about 11 shillings. I must further request of 
you to give him a Crown, and to take of kim in my name 
a Ticket in his Hat-Lottery, y* Number of which you 
may let me know when you oblige me with a Letter.” 

** Maudlin’s, May 2*99.—If You can remember it, pray 
let me know by your next y* Number of my Ticket in 
Mr. Wiseman’s Lottery.” 

At the risk of rambling from the subject, I ven- 
ture to add a few words about three long-forgotten 
savants. John Wallis, the adopted son and pupil 
of John Postlethwayt, was a distinguished classical 
and Oriental scholar of his day. From his letters 
I find that his friend Mr. Addison submitted his 
Latin compositions to him for his approval. To- 
gether with Benjamin Marshall, of Christ Church 
—another pupil of John Postlethwayt, whose 
letters to him I also have—Wallis was one of the 
first joint recipients of the Arabic Pension, founded 
at Oxford by William III., March 25, 1699. It 
is probably not generally known that the first and 
main promoter of the Arabic Pension was Jobn 
Postlethwayt. The matter is fully discussed in the 
letters alluded to above. 

ALBERT HarTsHORNE. 


In one of the advertisements quoted by Mz 
SPaR.ine there is an amusing attempt at phonetic 
spelling. Mr. Felton recommends, among other 
hats, his “ Cordubecks,” at 5s. 6d. The word 80 
transformed is ‘Caudebec, in Normandy, formerly 
the seat of a considerable hat manufacture. 

JAYDEB. 


Wax Mopets sy Gosser (7™ S. xi. 128, 233). 





W. H. Commies. 
Sydcote, West Dulwich, 


Tue Famities or Exctisn Sovereicns (7" S. 
xi, 247).—See Sandford’s ‘Genealogical History of 
the Kings and Queens of England,’ second edition, 
London, 1707, folio, pp. 677-684, where the 
children are enumerated, and particulars (far too 
lengthy for ‘ N. & Q.’) of their after life are given. 

W. E. Boucktey. 


Surely the pages of ‘N. & Q." need not be en- | 


cumbered with the names and fate of all the 
children of James II. In Foster's ‘ Peerage’ (1883) 
Mr. Hitt will find fourteen of them, and in Burke 
he will find fifteen. G. F. R. B. 

(Mr. J. J. Stocken obliges with a list which is at the 
disposal of our contributor. Many other replies are 
acknowledged. } 


—In the obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1799 we find :— 

“Died Nov, 28, 1799, at Kensington, having nearly 
completed his eighty-eighth year, Isaac Gosset, © 
| His family came originally from Jersey at the revocation 
| of the Edict of Nantes and settled in London, The late 
| Mr. Gosset invented a composition of wax in which he 

modelled his portraits in the most exquisite manner. 
| His works are numerous, and include the Royal family 
and many of the Nobility and Gentry from George II. to 

1780...... In the line of bis art be may be said to have 
been unique as the inventor of the inimitable materials 
with which he worked, and of which the secret is in the 
possession of his son, the learned and Rev. Isaac Gosset, 


| His works are now scarce. Lady Charlotte 
| Schreiber had in ber collection portraits in wat 
by him of George I., George I1., and his queen, 
Caroline of Anspach. These were copied by 
Josiah Wedgwood in his jasper ; Tassie also availed 
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himself of his talent. In the same collection was 

a fine bust in opalized glass inscribed with Gosset’s 

pame. Wituiam CuarFFers, 
New Athenzum. 


Miss Gosset read a paper on ‘A Family of 
Modellers in Wax’ before the Huguenot Society 
on March 11 last. L. L. K. 


Norsery Raynes (7™ §. x. 282, 489; xi. 169, 
232).—Here is the riddle on the five little pigs 
asked for by Mr. Freperic Larrent. Is this 
also by Bishop Samuel Wilberforce ?— 

What varied fortunes they may share 
Who felt the same fond mother’s care ! 
How one to distant marts may roam, 
And one all idly lag at home ; 
How one may share the rich repast 
The while another ’s left to fast ; 
And one, again, accuse his fate 
In bitter words, disconsolate, 
JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


The ‘‘ phonetic refrain” referred to by Canon 
VenaBes is thus given in ‘The Scouring of the 
White Horse,’ by the author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days ’:— 

I had four sisters lived over the sea, Parra marra dictum 
domine ; 
They each eent a Christmas present to me, Partum 
quartum paradise tempum. 
Parra marra dictum domine, &c. 


D. P. WittiaMs, 


‘The Tailor and the Carrion Crow’ was a 
favourite nursery song when I was a child. It 
varied slightly from the versions given. The tune 
was a lively though simple air. A. B. G. 


_A complete version of ‘The Derby Ram,’ con- 
sisting of fifteen verses, with a considerable literary 
“apparatus,” is in the late Mr. Jewitt’s Reliquary 
vil. 171-3. Schoolboys at York sang it thirty 
years ago to a tune which I remember. For “The 
proud tailor went prancing away,” see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
4" S. viii. 186, 214, 231, 311, 382, 471, where 
Cayon Venantes will find many Benjamins. 
W. C. B. 


[Very many variants of this have been sent. ] 


Tae Pitcrm Farners (7 S. xi. 248).—No 
book upon which such a work as “ The Pilgrim 
Fathers, by One who Knew Them,” could be 
founded is mentioned in Mr. Arber’s ‘ Bibliography 
of Works relating to New England’ as having been 
published in 1632. Is the reference to the 
‘New English Canaan,’ by Thomas Morton, pub- 
lished in 1637? (See‘ The English Scholar's Library,’ 
No. 16, p. cxxxiii.) If the author of this book 
landed at New Plymouth in June, 1622, as Mr. 
Pisk says, he must have been one of ‘* Weston’s 
men,” which is as much as to say one of a bad 
lot. These men were not Puritans, and were not 


to begin another. They put in at New Plymouth 
late in June, or in the first days of July, and, being 
both sick and destitute, were received very kindly. 
In return, says Winslow, they “destroied our 
Corne and Fruits then planted, and did what they 
could to haue done the like to vs.” Bradford’s 
account of them, as condensed in Prince’s ‘ New 
England Chronology,’ is to the same effect, and he 
adds, “yet secretly they revile us.” Eventually 
these men, or the greater part of them (they were 
about sixty in all) settled ata ylace since called 
Weymouth, in Massachusetts Bay, where they had 
many troubles with the Indians. Tkey were, in 
fact, as I said before, a “bad lot.” Bradford 
quotes evidence of this from a letter of Weston’s 
own—“ many of them are rude and profane fellows,” 
he says—and from others besides. If, as seems to 
have been the case, Thomas Morton was one of 
these, we need not pay much attention to what he 
says of the Pilgrim Fathers. C. C. B. 


Hoty Water Srrinkiers (7 §, xi. 247).— 
Hotten is mistaken when he says that the house 
with the sign of the “Three Brushes or Holy 
Water Sprinklers” in Southwark was by the 
White Lion Prison. He confuses this with another 
“ White Lion,” much nearer London Bridge, which 
was either identical with, or stood quite close to, 
Baxter’s Coffee-house, an ancient gabled structure, 
pulled down in 1830, when the approaches to 
London Bridge were being made. The house 
which had been called the “Three Brushes” was ina 
small court at the back, and perished in the same 
year. I wrote about it not long agoto‘N.&Q’ I 
shall be interested to know if any similar sign still 
exists in England ; it seems improbable. 

Puivir Normay, 


DreaM OF THE ASSASSINATION OF PERCEVAL 
(72 S. xi. 47, 121, 232).—Mr. Hotcompe 
Inctesy’s plausible hypothesis that “ Bellingham 
might bave heard of the vision,” which, by suggesting 
the murder, may have fulfilled itself, is distinctly 
negatived, I venture to think, by the assassin’s 
own testimony as quoted in the ‘ Narrative of the 
Life of John Bellingham,’ which (accompanied by 
a portrait) concludes vol. iv. of ‘ Kirby’s Wonder- 
ful Museum.’ “ By this time,” says the narrator, 
“he was surrounded by many members of the 
House of Commons, and to a question put to him 
by Sir William Curtis he replied, ‘I have been 
fourteen days in making up my mind to the deed, 
but never could accomplish it till this moment.’” 
Thus the act was premeditated at a period long 
anterior to the dream. This is further attested by 
the evidence (at the trial) of his tailor, J. Taylor, 
of North Place, Gray’s Inn Lane, who ‘“‘ proved 
his being employed by the prisoner to make him a 
side pocket in his coat, within the breast on the 
left side, so that he could conveniently get at it 





sent to supply the plantation already existing, but 


with bis right hand. The pocket was directed to be 
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of a very particular depth. This coat” he “ had on 
when he committed the murder, and was seen pre- 
viously...... with his hand in his side pocket, waiting 


asenee the arrival of some person.” I have three | 


original profile portraits, “drawn from the head 
of the assassin Bellingham at the dissecting-room 
behind St. Bartholomew's Hospital, May 18, 1812, 
by G. D{ance],” in which the lofty forehead, the 
aquiline nose, and the lips and chin, almost effemi- 
nate in their contour, are as unlike as possible 
those of the ideal homicide. 

I have a distinct recollection of seeing the 
identical pistol (a cumbrous weapon, unless memory 


betrays me) in one of our provincial museums, now | 
many years ago. 1 imagined it to be Northampton | 


until a line from the courteous custodian unde- 
ceived me. The only memorials that museum 


possesses are (1) an engraving of Chantrey’s statue | 


of Perceval; (2) a portrait of his murderer Belling- 
ham, engraved by Dighton; and (3) the original 
message sent from the General Post Office to the 
Northampton Post Office announcing the tragedy. 
C. K. 


Torquay. 


The case stated so ably and forcibly by Mr. 
Wepowoop can be paralleled by a still more 
curious case, given as authentic by Mr. Sabine 
Baring-Gould, in his recent book (I forget its exact 
title) on old English country life. 

A carter is driving a team of four steady cart- 
horses along a well-known road; they stop at a 
place where there is no obstacle in the way, 
nothing lying on the road or near it that could 
frighten a horse; they for a long time absolutely 
refuse to move. At last, urged by their driver's 
well-known voice and whip, they dart forward, all 


four together; but how? They spring unanimously | 


over the spot, declining to touch it, 

A fortnight afterwards the carter returns by the 
same route, and finds that a murder has in the 
meanwhile been committed on that very spot. 
The prescience here shown is precisely that of 
Mr. Williams, except that the horses were wide 
awake. A. J. M. 


Dame Repecca Berry (7" S. xi. 21, 189, 252). 
—The heraldic “ fish and ring” do not appertain, 
as Nemo conjectures, to the house of Thomas 
Elton, but to that of Admiral Berry, first husband 
of Dame Rebecca. Mr. Joun T. Pace (‘N. & Q., 
7™ S. x. 451) says, “The following reading of the 
[arms on the monument] appears to be correct : 
Paly of six: ona bend three mullets, impaling a fisb, 
and in the dexter chief point an annulet between 
two bends wavy.” These are the arms of Elton 
impaling Berry; that is, as might naturally be 
expected, the arms of husband and wife, not of 
husband alone, as Nemo appears to think is the 
case. Mr. Pace does not mention that indis- 
pensable adjunct the colouring on the shield ; and 


| if perceivable it would be very desirable that it 
should be recorded. The crest above the shield 
might also be given. We might then be able to 
trace the family of the admiral, and approach that 
| solution of the origin of the tradition to obtain 
which was the original object of inquiry. The 
dexter half of the shield, comprising the Elton 
arms, will doubtless be found blazoned in the 
following tinctures: Paly of six, gu. and or., on a 
bend sa. three mullets of the second. We require 
|now the colours for the sinister half, a salmon 
haurient, and in the dexter chief an annulet be- 
tween two bends wavy, which I take to be the 
correct blazon of the Berry shield. Would Ma, 
Pace or Nemo kindly also quote the inscription 
on the monument to Admiral Berry ? 

In 1623 Edward Elton was ‘“‘ bachelour in 

Divinite and Preacher of God’s Word at Saint 
Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, near London,” and 
I should be obliged by any information concerning 
| him or his family. I possess a volume, an octavo 
of 890 pp., in original covers, with the ends of 
| green ribbons which were used to tie the book 
| closed (as modern metal clasps), and beautifully 
| printed, comprising a theological discourse, de- 
dicated to Sir Thomas Grymes, and acknowledging 
in this dedication the “ undeserved love and favour 
in many wayes, and by many reall euidences ex- 
pressed [by Sir Thomas] both to me and mine.” 
The writer also refers to previous works of his. Is 
avything further known of him ? Beta. 


Reratners’ Bapoes (7* §. xi. 129),—The bear- 
ing of the cognizance of his arm-bearing master 
upon the sleeve of his coat was a custom in Shake- 
speare’s days, and was not unfrequently spoken of 
by the dramatists and others of those times. Shake- 
speare thus speaks of it in his ‘ Lucrece,’ 1, 1054:— 

A badge of fame to slander’s livery. 
See also ‘The Tempest,’ V. i. 267, and there are 
other passages in his writings where he speaks 


metaphorically of this custom. Hentzoer's 
‘ Travels,’ 1598, says :— 
“The English magnificents [ magnifici ]......liking to 


be followed......by whole troops of servants, who wear 
their masters’ arms in silver fastened to their left arms. 
See “ Badge” and “Cullisen ” in Nares, and more 
especially in Douce’s ‘Illustrations.’ It seems, 
therefore, to me that Shakespeare formed bis 
‘Hamlet’ phrase on this custom, for thus only 
could the blue-clad servitors of English Montagues 
| and Capulets be distinguished. It was this, too, 
which gave the greater significance to the “ser- 
vant-lover’s”’ custom of wearing his mistress 
favour as a cognizance or badge on his sleeve o 
elsewhere. Br. NicHoisoy. 


Let me recommend to your correspondents 
attention the chapter on “ Badges” in Mr. J. B 
Planché’s ‘Pursuivant of Arms,’ pp. 218-232. 
He says there, with much more that is interest 
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ing, that when heraldic escutcheons were elaborately 
charged, 


“*gonvenience, economy, and other obvious reasons com- 
bined to render it necessary to distinguish the retainers 
and servants of royal, baronial, and knightly personages 
by some simple and striking mark of the family »which 
they belonged. ‘ Might I but know thee by tuy house- 
hold badge,’ says Clifford to the Earl of Warwick in the 
‘Second Part of King Henry VI.’ This household badge, 
or cognizance, was therefore either a figure eelected from 
the family coat or one quite distinct from it, bearing 
some obvious allusion either to the name of the owner or 
to one of his principal estates or offices ; and whilst the 
banner, shield, and jupon of the knight and the tabard 
of his herald displayed the whole armorial coat, the badge 
glittered on the standard and penoncelle and on the 
sleeve, back, or breast of the soldier, the domestic, or 
the adherent: sometimes on a ground of the family 
colours, if the whole dress was not composed of them, 
and in later times engraved or embossed on metal plates 
fastened on the arm, as we see the badges now worn by 
firemen, watermen, postillions, &c.” 
Sr. Switary. 


Planché, in his ‘ British Costume’ (1849), 
writing of the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, 
says :-— 

“ The jackets of our firemen and watermen are aleo of 
thie date, the badge being made in metal and placed on 
the eleeve in the sixteenth century, instead of on the 
breast or back of the garment itself, as previously. 
Minstrels, players, and all retainers of the nobility were 
thus attired. In the year 1556 a remonstrance from the 
Privy Council was presented to the Lord President of 
the North, stating that certain lewd persons, to the 
number of six or seven in a company. naming them- 
selves to be the eervante of Sir Francis Lake, and wear- 
ing his livery or badge upon their sleeves, have wandered 
about these north parts,” &c.—Pp. 251-2. 

In Scott’s ‘Fortunes of Nigel’ Lord Dalgarno 
remarks to the hero of the novel :— 

“ That, now, is as good as if my father had spoke it. 
I fancy you would love to move to Court like him, fol- 
lowed by a round score of old blue-bottles, with white 
heads and red noses, with...... as many huge silver badges 
on their arms, to show whore fools they are, as would 
furnish forth a court cupboard of plate.”—Chap. x. 

It also may be worth mentioning that Planché 
states :— 

“In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries scarfs of 
the royal colours or family colours were worn by [army | 
officers either over the shoulder or round the waist, and 
sometimes round the arm.” —P. 327. 

The italics are mine. J. F. Mansercu. 


P.S.—Perhaps I may be called to account for 
calling Lord Nigel the “hero” of Scott’s novel. 
He seems to me to be the personage concerning 
whose fate most people, while reading the book, 
would take the greatest interest. Scott, however, 
states that George Heriot is his “ hero.” 


To Furrt (7 S. xi. 5, 143).—Spurgeon, in one 
of his works, tells an Eastern story, in which the 
devil is said to answer a sultan “with a flirt of 
impatience,” 

Manchester. 


. . . 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Anglo-Roman Papers. By Dr, W. Maziere Brady, Author 
of ‘ Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross,’ ‘The 

State Church in Ireland,’ ‘ The McGillicuddy Papers,’ 

&e. (Gardner.) 

Tuere is no literary délassement more fascinating to the 
student of the past than the perusal of authentic details 
of the life of those whom we only or chiefly know by the 
bare outline of history. The own utterance of the sub- 
ject put down in off-guard hours in private letters, the 
positive directions conveyed in a secret state paper, the 
data laid up in the family muniment-room, supply 
material which may often enable us to arrive at a true 
judgment of characters and of events known to us, 
perbaps, only through the distorting medium of partisan- 
ships or popularity hunting. As we turn over the beauti- 
fully printed pages of Dr, Maziere Brady's latest volume 
our only regret is that, though his volume is of goodly size, 
he was forced so cruelly to condense the masses of inter- 
esting documents to which he is fortunate enough to 
have accese. This not only forces him to break off where 
we should delight in further knowledge, but has obviously 
added to the already great difficulties of collation. Of 
the three papers his volume contains, the one we care 
least for concerns “ the eldest natural eon of Charles II.” 
The first, entitled ‘The English Palace in Rome,’ pre- 
sents us with facts concerning many remarkable men 
who have occupied it. The chief of these is Cardinal 
Campeggi, to whose commanding figure Harlowe has given 
prominent place in his fine picture of the Kemble family 
in‘ Henry V11I.,’ now on view at the Guelph Exhibition. 
If it be true that many ecraps of private correspondence 
here brought to light tend to give countenance to the 
charge of greed of gain freely brought against church- 
men of his date, the steadfastness is all the more striking 
which one and all concerned displayed in the matter of 
the divorce, The one chance of compromise which 
Campeggi carried in his wallet was that Catherine might 
of her own free will sacrifice herself to the peace of 
Europe by entering a convent, Had she even consulted 
her own dignity she would have done eo, But from the 
moment she refused, the royal application was never for 
an instant entertained. 

The greatest interest of all, however, centres in the third 
paper, that on Cardinal Erekine. Charged with a mission 
which the dangers of the Holy See and of French Catho- 
lics under the Revolution rendered desirable, he was 
received with the greatest goodwill and distinction by 
both the Court and people of England, called and treated 
as Papal Envoy, and during the time his revenues were 
confiscated by the French, George III. subsidized him as 
he might have done for any other ambassador, On the 
death of Pius VI. he was allowed to celebrate grand 
Requiem Mass, and this at Sutton Street Chapel, not 
merely in one under diplomatic protection, 

The letters and journals of Cardinal Erskine supply us 
also with most important personal particulars about 
Napoleon and other prominent figures of the date; 
episodes of the hardships of travel at the time, notably 
when forced to cross the Alps in winter, by the polite 
barbarities of Buonaparte, the thrilling night when the 
French secretly broke into the Quirinal, &c. And who of 
us would not enjoy reading the eighty letters from Car- 
dinal Erskine at the court of George III. to Cardinal 
Campanelli in Rome, for which, at p. 137, Dr, Brady 
tells us he had not room. 


Tue article in the Fortnightly to which most readers 
first turn is that with the title ‘ Editorial Horseplay,’ in 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison protests against the wag- 
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gishness of Mr. Knowles, of the Nineteenth Century, in 
describing his late proposal to return the Elgin Marbles 
to Greece as a piece of banter. Mr, Harrison is entitled 
to his reply, but the chief interest of the matter lies in 
its unexpectedness. Mr. John Addington Symonds gives 
translation in hexameters of the second idyll of Theo- 
critus, As in most similar cases, it is a tour de force, 
more interesting as accomplishment than satisfactory in 
result. Little can be said in favour of a line such as 

I now tear it to shreds, and cast them away to the fierce 

ame, 

‘A Celebrated Frenchwoman,’ by Y. de Bury, deals with 
that curious creature Madame de Maintenon. ‘ Amours 
de Voysge,’ by Prof. Dowden, has literary interest. 
—Prince Kropotkin, in the Nineteenth Century, writes on 
‘Mutual Aid among Savages." The Duke of Argyll 
answers Prof. Huxley, and Mr. Gladstone sends a short 
letter. ‘ The Story of Bianca Cappello,’ by Mr. H. Schiitz 
Wilson ; ‘ A Stone Book, by Miss Bradley ; ‘ Science and 
a Future Life,’ by Frederic W. H. Myers; and * Talley- 
rand’s Memoirs, by Lord Acton, are the nearest 
approaches to literature in a review that aime before 
everything at being “actual."—Some brilliant illumi- 
nated articles appear in the Century. Among these are 
*Two Expeditions to Mount St. Elias’ and ‘To Cali- 
fornia by Panama in ‘49.’ ‘ The Salons of the Revolution 
and the Empire’ is also well illustrated. Leonardo da 
Vinci is treated of by Mr. Stillman in his ‘Italian Old 
Masters. ‘ Fetishism in Congo Land’ will have keen 
interest for folk-lore students, and* Early Intercourse of 
the Wordsworths and De Quincey’ has genuine literary 
interest—The New Review has Mies Terry's delightful 
‘Stray Memories.’ M, Paul Bourget, Mr. Walter Besant, 
and Mr, Thomas Hardy write on‘ The Science of Fiction.’ 
Mr, Besant believes that much of the technique can be 
taught. Sir Morell Mackenzie writes on * Exercise and 
Training. —In Macmillan’s, Mrs. Ritchie's ‘ Chapters 
from some Unwritten Memoirs’ and the papers on 
Scott’s heroines are continued. Mr. Morris sends a good 
study of Nelson. ‘ The Farmer's Friends, by C. Parkin- 
son, is a praiseworthy attempt to save birds from wanton 
destruction. Agostino Giustiniani is the subject of a 
paper, as is Henry Schliemann.—Laura Alex, Smith 
writes in the Gentleman's on ‘Old English Drinking 
Songs,’ Peregrinus on ‘Tramps and their Ways,’ and 
Alexander Gordon on ‘In a Scotch Farm Kitchen.’ 
Some curious information is supplied on ‘ Pains and 
Penalties.’—‘ Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil 
Servant’ is continued in Temple Bar, in which there is 
an account of Cowper, under the title of ‘The Bard of 
Olney,’ and a fresh and not very scientific article on 
* Whist.’—* Gray and his Letters,’ by J. C. Builey, is the 
most literary article in Murray's, ‘Social Bath in the 
Last Century,’ by Mrs. A. Phillips, the most vivacious, 
—In the Newbery House Mr. Brabrook writes on ‘The 
Census,’ the Rev. Thistleton Dyer on ‘ Sundials,’ and 
Mr. H. W. Brewer on ‘The Churchyard of Old St. 
Paul’s.’—‘ Demonopathy in the Nineteenth Century’ and 
‘Mummies,’ in Be/gravia, are shrined in fiction.—An 
excellent number of the English Illustrated leads off the 
sixpennies, ‘*‘ The Monasteries of Meteora,’ by the Hon, 
George Curzon, has real, apart from traditional, interest. 
The descriptions, graphic and pictorial, are excellent, 
‘ Harrow School’ is also excellent as regards letterpress 
and illustrations.—‘ Carrara’ and ‘On Quiet Rivers in 
Ceylon’ repay attention in the CornAil, and ‘ Sark,’ in 
Longman’s, whieh also bas a delightful translation from 
Baptista Mantuanus by Dr. Sebastian Evans. 


Messrs. CaAssetu’s publications lead off with the 
History of Music, by Emil Naumann, translated by F. 
Pracger, Part XXXVII, of which has a portrait of 


Chopin. The New Romantic School is dealt with, and 
| there is a pregnant chapter on Hector Berlioz and 
| Richard Wagner.—An extra sheet is given with Part 
XLIII. of Old and New London. We are mostly in 
| Hyde Park, but turn off to Oxford Street and Maryle. 
| bone. The reproductions of old engravings showi 
Marylebone much such a village as Totteridge now is 
are a specially attractive feature in this excellent work, 
—Picturesque Australasia, Part XXX., has a full-p 
| picture of the departure of the Burke and Wills Expe- 
dition, and a portrait of Wills. With a description of 
Wellington and the Darling river vol. iii, ends,—The 
| Holy Land and the Bible, by Dr. Geikie, Part XIX, 
| has a full-page print of the plain of Jordan, and a second 
of a procession thither from Jerusalem.—Life and Times 
| of Victoria, Part III., is occupied with the administra. 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, and treats of the visit to Windsor 
| Castle of Louis Philippe —Part III. of the Storehouse of 
General Information carries the alphabet from ‘‘ Andro. 
cles"’ to“ Arms.” Its useful letterpress is accompanied 
by illustrations of Antwerp Cathedral, the apis, apteryx, 
Arabs, &c.—The first part of an atlas, of which we may 
have more to say, bas reached us. 


Tue British Bookmaker has a portrait and memoir of 
Guttenberg. 


We learn with great regret from Prof. Attwell of the 
death in Florence, on the 3rd inst., of Mr. W. J. Birch, 
frequent contributor to‘ N. & Q.’ 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Sittrncpourne (“ Peacocks’ Feathers Unlucky ”),— 
The eyes of the peacock’s tail are supposed to be those of 
Argus the spy. For the full story see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 8, 
viii. 466. 

St Quis.—“Ob no! we never mention her” (not 
“him,” as you write) is the title of a song by Thomas 
Haynes Bayly. 

Freperick T, Hiscame (“Clerk pronounced Clark”). 
—It has never been anything else in England. See an 
article by Prof. Skeat 6 8, iii. 4, and the subsequent 
discussion. 

C. A. Warp (“Cromwell's Head”’).—The early in- 
dexes of ‘ N. & Q.’ are full of references to this subject. 

F, Watton (“Schools of Art”’).—For the purpose 
indicated we can only mention the Royal Academy and 
the Slade School. 

CorRIGENDA.—P, 226, 1. 
kannt”’ read Bekannt ; 1. 
read der; p. 277, col. 1, 
morrono. 


22 from bottom, for “ Be- 
20 from bottom, for “des” 
1. 38, for “morreiio” read 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











